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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Assistant Editor 
Florence I. Adams. 


Editorial Assistants 
Emerson H. Lalone. 
Dorothy Cole. 
Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
‘interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Hditorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader, It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th ST., CHICAGO 
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ALL-WORLD GANDHI FELLOWSHIP 


All-World Gandhi Fellowship is formed 
to cultivate those vital principles Ahimsa 
(non-violence), Satyagraha (love-force, soul 
force, truth-force) and to study their 
application in the conflicting circum- 
stances of daily experience. 

There is a Committee of One Hundred 
with the following officers: President, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes; vice-presidents, 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, Mrs. Jane S. Bryan, 
Dr. Will Durant, Rabbi William H. Fine- 
shriber, Mrs. Mary Hanford Ford, Miss 
Villa Faulkner Page, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
Mr. Charles Frederick Weller, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise; director, Mr. Kedar 
Nath Das Gupta; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Alma L. Lissberger. The commit- 
tee has its headquarters at 105 Hast 22d 
Street, Suite 417, New York City. 

The Fellowship is enlisting members 
and is also organizing an All-World Com- 
mittee of One Thousand. Its official 
organ, the magazine Dharma, brings its 
message into the smallest hamlets of 
North, East, South and West, as the 
mailing list proves. This journal gives 
illuminating articles by such profound 
thinkers as Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. 
Annie Besant, Romain Rolland, Sir 
John Woodroffe, Aurobindo Ghose, Hey- 
wood Broun, Sherwood Eddy, Will Du- 
rant, and Mahatma Gandhi. 

The following statement is from Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s own words: of the Vow of 
Truth (Satyagraha) and the Doctrine of 
Non-violence (Ahimsa): 

“Not simply as we ordinarily under- 
stand it, not truth which merely answers 
the saying, ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ 
implying that if it is not the best policy we 
may depart from it. Here Truth as it is 
conceived means that we may have to rule 
our life by this law of Truth at any cost; 
that is the Truth which I would like to 
follow. In our Ashram we make it a 
rule that we must say ‘No’ when we mean 
No, regardless of consequences. 

“Literally speaking, Ahimsa means 
‘non-killing.’ But to me it has a world 
of meaning, and takes me into realms 
much higher, infinitely higher. It really 
means that you may not offend anybody; 
you may not harbor an _ uncharitable 
thought, even in connection with one who 
may consider himself to be your enemy. 
To one who follows this doctrine there is 
no room for an enemy. But there may 
be people who consider themselves to be 
his enemies. So it is held that we may 
not harbor an evil thought even in con- 
nection with such persons. 

“This does not mean that we practise 
the doctrine in its entirety. Far from 
it. It is an ideal which we have to reach, 
and it is an ideal to be reached even at 
this very moment, if we are capable of 
doing so.”’ 

During the winter months the Fellow- 
ship gives dinners, meetings and sym- 
posiums where the members gather to 
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discuss the affairs of the world and the 
approach of its struggles in the light of | 
non-violence and love-force, with the | 
consequent promotion of peace and unity / 
through their supreme power. 

All-World Gandhi Fellowship, through | 
its director, Mr. Kedar Nath Das Gupta, 


has planned during the summer of 1931 | , 


an Appreciation Tour of Europe. A 
group of members and friends are to visit 
England during Mahatma Gandhi’s pro- | 
posed visit to London as an important 

figure at the Round Table Conference. ° 


This group will travel in a very inex~ | 


pensive way and follow the ideals of — 
Mahatma Gandhi, living in the simplest — 
The tour will extend | 


fashion possible. 
to other European countries as well. 


The Fellowship’s idea in forming this — 


study group has as its purpose the deeper 


understanding which comes through the | 


closer contact with the culture, art life 
and peoples of other boundaries, helping in 
this way to make boundaries boundless, 
as All-World Gandhi Fellowship be- 
lieves that “thought builds the uni- 
verse.” The tour is scheduled to leave 
New York July 16, 1931, returning Oc- 
tober 12. 

Membership involves an initiation fee 
of $1.00 and a yearly contribution which 


is left to the good will of the individual | 


member, for which they receive the maga- 
zine Dharma. 
bership in the All-World Gandhi Fellow- 


ship should be sent to the Secretary, Suite — 
417, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, — 


* * 


RURAL CHURCH WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


At Ocean Park, Maine, from Monday 


night, June 22, to Friday afternoon, June - 


26, the New, England Rural Church 
Workers’ Conference will hold its annual 
session. Among those who will take part 
in the program are: Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, 
Superintendent of*the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Conference; Dean Karl F. 
Stolz, Hartford School of Religious Edu- 
cation; Rev. Eugene L. Richards, North 
Madison, Conn.; Rev. George B. Gilbert, 
Middletown, Conn.; Rey. Hilda L. Ives, 
Portland, Maine; Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, 
Superintendent of the Maine Congrega- 
tional Conference; Rev. Raymond Cal- 
kins, and a group of leading rural pastors 
from the various states. This is not a 
school like the one being held in Bangor, 
but an informal conference and recreational 
period for country ministers and their 
wives. 

Last year 107 were in attendance. 
The Hazen Foundation has granted $500 
to help meet traveling expenses, on con- 
dition that a like amount be raised in the 
six states. The costs have been kept as 
low as possible. Further information 
may be had from Rev. K. C. MacArthur, 
Secretary of the New England Town and 
Country Church Commission, 4 Park 
Street, Boston. 


The application for mem- _ 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. ne 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE ART OF DETACHMENT 

N the bulletin board of a prominent church we 
noticed recently that the subject of the sermon 
on Sunday morning would be “The Art of 
Detachment.” We wondered what that minister 
could say on such a subject. We were unable to at- 
tend the service, we saw no report of it in the papers, 
and we have been wondering ever since. Why should 
he take such a subject? What good could he do? 

What did he mean anyway? 

He might have meant breaking loose from busi- 
ness, taking a vacation, dropping the load, coming 
back better fitted to carry on. 

He might have meant detaching oneself from 
every-day life and coming to church, studying life as 
a whole and not in fragments, and going back to the 
humdrum and drudgery refreshed. 

Or he might have meant the art of standing off 
from a subject in which we are deeply interested, and 
trying to look beyond our interests to the greater 
things involved. 

Can it truly be said of us, ministers and lay folk, 
that in every difficult question of policy we instinct- 
ively lean to the side where our own interests lie? 
The minister who announced the subject apparently 
believed that it is possible for us to cultivate the 
habit of detachment, or he would not have referred to 
itasanart. Can churches and individuals in churches 
train themselves so that habitually they will look at 
questions in a large way and not as partisans? We 
believe they can. Quite a start is made in this di- 
rection when we habitually ask two things. One is, 
what are the facts in this situation, and the other is, 
what is fair. 

If one church has been getting five thousand 
dollars from a state convention and the state board 
cuts the appropriation to four thousand, instead of 
putting up a protest, people who have cultivated the 
art of detachment will endeavor to find out why the 
action was taken. It is possible that the action was 
a mistake, but it is likely that the cause in the state 
will be strengthened by using the money elsewhere. 

If people criticise us, we can hotly defend our- 
selves, or stand off and look at our lives calmly in the 
light of the criticism. Such examinations may show 
us that we are right, and we shall feel stronger in 
the right from the dispassionate examination. Or the 
examination may show us that we are wrong, in part 


if not in whole, and that we may strengthen the cause 
by paying attention to the criticism. 

It is a great art to be able to take a detached 
view. It is a great spectacle that we often make of 
ourselves when we can’t. 

* * 


MR. MANSON OF PITTSFIELD 
E commend the example of Mr. William H. 
Manson of Pittsfield, Maine. Recently he 
called the trustees of the local Universalist 
church to his office and transferred to them a fund of 
ten thousand dollars, to be held in trust and used for 


. the benefit of the church. The fund is a memorial to 


Mrs. Manson, who recently died. Mr. Manson said 
that he could think of no place where such a fund 
could be of greater service and do more good than in 
this church at Pittsfield. 

Mr. Manson has the assurance that what he 
wants done will be done, because he sees it done while 
he is still alive. There could be no contest over such 
a will, because it is the living will of a man still in 
active life. 

For the church, the action, coming as it does in 
the midst of a period of industrial depression, is a 
veritable godsend. Here is a contribution of fifty or 
sixty dollars a month to the work of the church, which 
will go on indefinitely. The generous act of Mr. Man- 
son puts new heart into the minister, the Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, and his loyal and devoted people. 

It is a noble memorial to a useful and devoted 


woman. 
* * 


MUST LIBERALISM BE SPEWED OUT? 

HERE are some very hard things being said about 
liberalism these days. “Weak,” ‘“‘failing,” 
“wholly inadequate,’ ‘blocking the way,” 
‘Sneapable of understanding,” Should be ‘‘spewed out.” 
No less a man than Prof. Henry Nelson Wieman 

of Chicago University, a liberal himself according to 
the classification of most scholars, applies this lan- 
guage to the movement in religion called: liberalism. 
The attack occurs in an article, “Fundamentalism 
vs. Liberalism,’”’ in the April number of the Crozer 
Ouarterly, which is one of the best of the serious reviews. 
Wieman is reviewing “The History of Funda- 
mentalism,”’ by Prof. Stewart G. Cole. He gives an 
admirable summary of the-book. He describes the 
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power exerted by the movement between 1909 and 
1926, and the way in which “its vitality swiftly 
ebbed away” after 1926. When Professor Wieman 
gets through stating facts and starts interpreting he 
is no less interesting, but far less trustworthy. Cole 
says that fundamentalism arose out of a desire for 
unshakable religious security, the desire for a like- 
minded Christian fellowship, and the desire for the 
administrative direction of the Church of Christ. 
Wieman says that doubtless all these reasons were 
operative, but that the main reason for the rise of 
fundamentalism was “the weakness of religious lib- 
eralism.”’ 

“A deeply religious soul,’”’ says Professor Wieman, 
“must have something to which he can give his pas- 
sionate devotion, and not only that, but something to 
which he can dedicate all human living and for which 
he can cast himself and all his fellow men beneath the 
juggernaut in an ecstasy of service and reverence.” 

This is true. It is marvelously said. But how 
does Professor Wieman go on to make out his case 
against liberals? By taking out of the category of 
liberal every one with this kind of spirit and classify- 
ing him as a radical. It is quite easily done, and he 
grows eloquent in his closing paragraphs describing 
the radical. Radicalism does not set up any cosmol- 
ogy. It confesses its ignorance of the specific nature 
of that which sustains and promotes value. It does 
not know what the All Highest is, but it knows that 
the All Highest really exists. It gives itself to this 
experiment and to that to see how it can best serve 
the All Highest. It changes as knowledge grows. 
It uses the best beliefs and best works that it knows, 
remembering that the best are only little ventures and 
groping sallies. 

In short, all that Wieman takes out of the liberal 
movement in religion we include, and much more. 
There is no use of quarreling over terms at any time. 
It is wise always to take the terms of a philosopher and 
go along with him to see what he has to teach us. 

So it may be profitable to note why Wieman the 
liberal, usually so quiet and self-contained, is denuncia- 
tory of liberalism. When we analyze it we find he is 
simply saying what hundreds of Universalist minis- 
ters have said: “I had rather be a fundamentalist 
deeply concerned with the state of our fellow human 
beings than a liberal who is not.”’ 

The Jiberal whom he attacks is the liberal who 
spends all his energy “redefining Christianity to meet 
a shifting culture.’”’ This redefining Wieman calls 
“the essence of liberalism, but not the essence of 
the most passionate, powerful religion.” 

When it comes to action the liberals make an 
equally lamentable exhibition of themselves. ‘They 
set up as supreme concern for religious consciousness 
some form of good works, some piece of social reform, 
sanitation, health, the ideals and intellectual systems 
sh the passing age. . . . Religious passion will spurn 
j ee /\ 

In short, Wieman holds that if a man passionately 
religious, willing to spend and be spent for cosmic 
ends, comes to religious liberalism all that he will 
find is an objection to an old creed and an appeal to 
sell tuberculosis stamps. 

We hardly need to say that if this were the length 


and breadth of liberalism, we should not be in the 
movement. The files of this paper are available to 
the historian and they give a fairly accurate picture of 
one corner of liberalism. There are depths to the 
movement that Wieman has not plumbed. 

But he helps us by criticising us. It is true, we 
are unprofitable servants. Compared with what we 
ought to be doing our best is nothing much. Divine 
Reality? How real do we make it? The gospel of 
Christ? With what power do we preach it? This 
suffering race? With what devotion do we give our- 
selves to it? The truth is that there is no lack in 
liberalism, but the world is waiting for the reconsecra- 


tion of liberals. 
* * 


DOES HE KNOW ABOUT HELL? 


AVID GOLDSTEIN, in a Boston paper, writes 
that “hell is hell and that it will remain a place 
of torment from which those who enter will 

never return, irrespective of all human guarantee 
that our eternity will be with the friends rather than 
the enemies of God.” 

Mr. Goldstein takes, as a springboard for this 
dive into metaphysics and eschatology, the dinner 
of the American Unitarian Association where hell was 
described as spiritual. Also he gets zest for his swim 
from the sermon of the: Rev. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Roslindale, who, he alleges, “drove hell entirely out 
of human reckoning.” 

Congratulations to Mr. Goldstein! He has got 
hold of an idea which is new in these times. While 
we regret his consigning Unitarians to hell we trust 
that he makes a proper distinction between Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians. There ought to be one 
of the liberal groups in heaven or it would be a dull 
place. Or does he not know about Universalists, 
that he leaves them out? Possibly he doesn’t know 


‘much about Unitarians, and may be not much about 


hell. 


* * 


GENERAL MacARTHUR TO CLERG YMEN 


ENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Chief of 
Staff of the Army, has written a letter to Kirby 
Page which does not shed luster upon his rep- 
utation. He vigorously attacks the ministers who 
have served notice that they do not intend to let the 
Christian Church again bless war if they can help it 
and that they will not participate in war if it 
comes. 

Let us say that we have respect for this young 
general jumped over the heads of so many older of- 
ficers to the highest position in the army. He is able 
in his own field, an executive of commanding ability 
and a man with a fine record. Moreover, he is en- 
titled to his views on any ‘great question of religion 
or of politics. He just happens to be in an environ- 
ment where the men around him have the mentality of 
children on matters relating to the church and civic 
action. To be specific, recently these War Depart- 
ment “scholars,” with General MacArthur present 
and consenting, in an interview with prominent clergy- 
men dragged out “Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists.’ 
In better informed circles this type of literature is 
laughed at. 


It is on a par with some of the anti-’ 
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Catholic propaganda. It has no standing with scholars 
or even with the average man who is well read. But 
some of the officials of the War Department take it 
in sober earnest, and construct charts showing the 
ramifications of the red menace and how prominent 
churchmen are involved. 

Let us give General MacArthur credit for seeing 
the obvious.. To have order and liberty we must 
have government. Under our system majorities must 
rule. Government makes its will known through law. 
It is the duty of citizens to obey law. Only the grav- 
est kind of reason could justify a man in opposing 
the will of his government and refusing to obey law. 
If a man decides that he must disobey, it becomes the 
duty of government to punish him and his duty to 
take the consequences of disobedience. 

What types of men make up their minds to dis- 
obey the will of governments? They are men as 
widely different in life as an ordinary bootlegger or 
hi-jacker at one extreme and George Washington at 
the other extreme. Revolution is disobedience to 
government, and unsuccessful revolutionists pay for 
disobedience with their lives. 

In our opinion the way to change fundamental 
law under our system is by constitutional amendment, 
not by revolution, as General MacArthur points out, 
but that does not mean that we would now or at any 
other time give up our inherent right to take part in 
a revolution or would say that revolution always is 
wrong. 

In our opinion the way to end war is by organiz- 
ing the world for peace, and not by refusing partici- 
pation in war, but this does not mean that now or at 
any other time we will say that we will support the 
government right or wrong. 

To General MacArthur it appears to be the duty 
of the citizen to give over into the hands of the ma- 
jority the right to decide for the individual what is 
right and what is wrong. Here is where we part 
company with him. It is true that in all collective 
decisions we have to sacrifice parts of individual 
opinion for a higher good. We will go a long way to 
maintain an institution so full of blessing to mankind 
as the collective will of the American people expressed 
through the American government. But to claim 
that the Christian must entrust conscience to any 
officials or anybody else in the last analysis means 
the end of religion. 

General MacArthur says that the clergymen by 
refusing to sanction war are injecting the church into 
the affairs of the state, and endangering the principle 
that they claim to uphold. What does he think that 
they would be doing if they made the church the cus- 
todian of their consciences? 

The General leaves the fundamental question in 
the last part of his letter and makes a rather conven- 
tional argument for preparedness. Of course some of 
our greatest treasures from Magna Charta down have 
come by the use of armed force. Of course police 
power is force. Of course the police power of the 
League of Nations would be a power. based on force. 
Most clergymen know that. Most clergymen are 
sane men and know that force has to be used to re- 
strain mad men and criminals and perhaps mad and 
criminal nations. Most clergymen also want our 


government kept clean and strong to defend justice 
everywhere. But they simply will not give over into 
the hands of the General Staff or Congress or any- 
body else the power to decide moral questions. 

What a piffling descent in this dignified letter 
comes when the General advises clergymen to stick to 
the business of reforming individuals. Does he not 
know that now and always they realize that this is 
their fundamental work? And what an insult to them 
to tell them that the statutes exempt them from fight- 
ing. They are not concerned with that. In fact 
such statutes give them deep sympathy for generals 
whose duty keeps them in the rear. “And as a piece 
of literature the letter becomes a burlesque when, as 
the climax of a paragraph on percentage of population 
in armed forces of various countries, the General 
quotes scripture about the strong man armed keeping 
his palace and Christ bringing not peace but a 
sword. 

There are three things we will not do: Say that 
we never will participate in war; say that we will 
participate in any war started on any pretext any 
group trumps up; say that Douglas MacArthur. or 
any other man temporarily in office, civil or military, 
can decide for us what is right and what is wrong. 

* * 


DO STUDENTS SNORT AT “SERVICE?”’ 


ALTER HORTON says that the only text 
which really goes in college to-day is “I am 
come that they might have life and have it 

more abundantly.”’ It is used so much that it is 
becoming hackneyed. Students snort at talk of 
service. Personal self-realization is the subject of 
central concern. 

Admitting for the sake of the argument that all 
this is true, we have before us the task of showing 
the correlation of the two appeals. There can be no 
deep, rich self-development without hearing and heed- 
ing a “clarion call to service.” There can be no ser- 
vice of communities higher than depth and breadth 
of living. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
We often have found people unhappy over noth- 
ing, but only lately have we discovered some one 
happy over nothing. He is a mystic who declares 
that when he senses the Great Reality his soul is filled 
with happiness which is independent of prosperity or 
physical well being. 


The great air fleet may not be a mistake, but the 
air maneuvers area colossal mistake of this Adminis- 
tration. 


Dietrich, the extreme humanist, charges that the 
rest of us who are called liberals are afraid to make 
the great adventure of liberalism. In other words, 
we are afraid to chuck faith in God out of the 
window. 


“What we spend we have and that is about all 
that we do have.” It sounds like a spendthrift ra- 
tionalizing his folly, but a great truth lies at the heart 
of it. 
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One Hundred Years of Work’ 


Herbert E. Benton 


N accordance with section 2 of the By-Laws of 
4| the Constitution of the Trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania Universalist Convention, I hereby 
present to the 100th session of the Convention 
meeting at Towanda, May 25, 1931, my report as 
secretary. 

Inevitably my thought has turned to the past, 
and I have all too hastily looked through the early 
record books and some very valuable papers placed 
by the Rev. James Shrigley in the custody of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society in 1892. 

I am deeply impressed with the wealth of material 
to be found in these sources and others to which 
references are made. 

This material is now buried. It should be 
brought to light and those men and women of former 
days should be made to live again. I believe our 
whole church would thus be baptized to freshness of 
vision and accentuation of purpose. 

I am venturing here to set forth a few of those 
precious items as they have been revealed in my rapid 
survey. 

Let us try to picture that first Convention held 
in Columbia May 28, 1832. 

The occasion must have been rather thrilling to 
that devoted band. 

The minutes tell us that “eighty respectable tax- 
paying citizens” petitioned the Town Council for the 
use of the Town Hall that they, who, although not 
organized as a religious denomination, still believed 
“that Christ died for all men and that there will be a 
final Restitution of all things to a state of purity and 
happiness,” might have a place in which to meet. 

This petition was refused—evidently because of 
the feeling that though as citizens they might be ‘“‘re- 
spectable” as churchmen they were not. 

So they met—in a one story frame building, ac- 
cording to the Rev. James Shrigley writing in 1892, or 
in a schoolhouse as the Rev. A. B. Grosh asserts in a 
letter which he wrote from Washington in 1878. As 
Mr. Grosh was there, we may accept his testimony. 
You will be interested in the picture he draws. 

“On the last two days in May, 1832, we met at 
Columbia in a small schoolhouse hired by our few but 
spirited friends for that purpose at an enormous rent, 
the owner having been threatened with its demolition 
should he permit us to useit. The building was stoned 
one evening but providentially no one was hurt, 
though Brother Thomas narrowly escaped injury if 
not death, and assassination was spoken of by our 
opposers as a possible event.” 

Mr. Shrigley bears testimony to the electric 
tension prevailing, for he declares that while the Rev. 
A. C. Thomas was preaching the townspeople gathered 
outside and raised a hideous din by beating on tin 
pans, and he also mentions that stones were thrown 
at the building. 

We can smile as we try to recapture the scenes of 


*The report of the secretary of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
vention, read at the meeting in Towanda in May. 


that hour, but it was no laughing matter to the par- 
ticipants. 

The presiding officer at this first convention 
was Major-General George Keim, of whom Mr. 
Shrigley draws an imposing portrait. He was a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Reading, great, great, grandson 
of Dr. de Benneville, member of the convention to 
revise the State Constitution, member of the 26th and 
27th Congresses of the United States, United States 
marshal of the eastern district of Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the administration of Tyler and Polk. Such a 
man could not be intimidated by tin pans or stones. 

The only others present whose names are re- 
corded were M. Montgomery and George Vonneida, 
laymen, and the Revs. A. B. Grosh, A. C. Thomas, 
C. Robinson, J. Myers, I. Ritter and O. A. Skinner of 
Baltimore, who was counted a member of the con- 
vention. The Rev. Asher Moore may also have been 
present. 

James Shrigley testifies to the genuine worthiness 
of those stalwart sons of the faith in these words: ‘‘Its 
preachers were all young men of unblemished reputa- 
tion, men full of faith, hope and joy. Its laymen 
were men of high social position and commanding in- 
fluence in the community.” With reference to his 
remark that the preachers were young we may add that 
Abel C. Thomas was about twenty-five years of age 
at the time of that first convention. 

We have revealed in this gathering the prodigious 
appetite of the people in those days for sermons when 
we note that in the two days they listened to seven, 
one of them in German. 

Indeed, so eager were people to hear the Uni- 
versalist doctrine that there sprang up what we might 
call, in present day vernacular, a lively trade in “‘boot- 
leg Universalism,” as is evident from a resolution 
passed at one of the early conventions, calling upon 
Universalists throughout the state to exercise care 
and to be assured that those who brought to them 
the great and glorious message were accredited and 
duly ordained ministers of the faith. 

But later this sermonic appetite seems to have 
been sated, for in 1876 the Executive Committee 
recommends that at the sessions of the convention 
there shall be no preaching except the occasional ser- 
mon, that the session shall be devoted entirely to 
business, and no religious service shall be held except 
in the early morning before the business session or at 
night after the business of the day is finished. The 
important business was business! 

It may be of interest to note that the secretary 
at this time, in whose handwriting the report appears 
in the minutes, and who is apparently a person of 
strong convictions and determination, was a woman 
—Mrs. Louise Thomas—the wife of the preacher, the 
Rev. Abel C. Thomas. What a revealing incident— 
a minister’s wife endeavors to muzzle the ministers! 

But the preachers are not without succor. From 
Washington comes a letter written by the Rey. A. B. 
Grosh—already quoted—a letter making energetic 
protest against this innovation. In the defense of 
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preaching (in the convention) he says, “Better no 
business, than the sacrifice of its greatest and most 
important business.”’ 

The irreverent recommendation seems to have 
perished, as we hear no more of it. 

These early conventions were rea] conventions! 
Those who attended did not begrudge the time thus 
devoted to what was in their minds a most worthy 
cause. 

The sessions lasted three days, and the entire 
time was occupied by the convention. There were 
no auxiliary bodies. Now we crowd all our business 
into a few hours and think that too much. 

The roll of the localities that entertained the an- 
nual gatherings gives mute evidence that there has 
been a startling mortality in Universalist churches in 
Pennsylvania. Here are the first five: Columbia, 
Wolmesdorf, Norristown, Pottville, Milestown, then 
like an oasis in the desert comes Reading (1837), 
next Easton, Pompton, Catawissa, Montrose, Wilkes- 
barre, Erie, Sylvania, Pittsburgh, Troy, Gibson, 
Conneautville, Titusville, Mansfield, Westfield, Brad- 
ford. 

It is rather surprising to note that no convention 
was held in Philadelphia until 1904. In 1836 the 
session was appointed for Chestnut Hill, but Abel C. 
Thomas could secure no suitable meeting place, so 
transferred the session to Milestown. 

The haleyon days of the convention were in the 
seventies and eighties and nineties. In ’81 there were 
thirty-seven parishes listed; somewhat later there are 
reported forty-two and in one year we find 457 mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. 

This was the fruitage of the early sowing by these 
seedsmen and cultivators who ardently propagated 
the gospel that to them was more than life itself. 
How they rejoiced when in 1836, as the secretary 
records, ‘delegates from different parts of the state 
gladdened our hearts with reports of the unexampled 
prosperity of our glorious cause in various sections of 
the Lord’s heritage.” 

The fiftieth annual session, held at Reading, June 
7, 8 and 9, 1881, was a soul-stirring event. It afforded 
a mountain peak of observation from which to look 
back with congratulation and forward with prophetic 
vision, and even though prophecies fail they are ex- 
hilarating to the prophet. 

The president, the Rev. William Taylor, M. D., 
of Towanda was in the chair. Ministers present: 
Dr. William Taylor, Towanda; James Shrigley, E. C. 
Sweetser, H. R. Nye, Philadelphia; Asher Moore, 
Easton; T. L. Dean, Scranton; J. M. Clark, Brooklyn; 
S. Guilbert, Reading; S. C. Chandler, Sylvania; L. F. 
Porter, Susquehanna Depot; S. C. Hayford, Athens. 
And twenty-three delegates from Clifford, Easton, 
three churches in Philadelphia, Reading, Susque- 
hanna Depot, Sylvania and Towanda, thirty-four in 
all. 

The minutes, written in long hand, cover forty- 
three pages of the record book. 

The afternoon of the first day was devoted to 
Sunday school interests, although there was appar- 
ently no Sunday Schoo] Association. The discussion 
was a part of the convention program. In the evening 
the occasional sermon was preached by the Rev. H. R. 


Nye, text, Hebrews 10 : 23: “Let us hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith without wavering.” 

The report of the Executive Committee begins: 
“The denominational work of our convention during 
the past year has been on the whole a ground for 
congratulation and hope.” The report cites the vast 
extent of the territory covered by the convention— 
46,000 square miles—and the few workers to culti- 
vate this vineyard. None the less the report notes 
a creditable increase in membership, a decrease in 
indebtedness and a marked improvement in mis- 
sionary work and spirit. c 

Sixteen parishes are listed as without ministers. 
This situation is deplored in these words: “A church 
without a pastor and active church work is as sure to 
go backward as is an arm to grow weak without 
exercise.”’ (Note: We believe this true despite the 
wonderful record of Smithton!) And again, “We are 
painfully aware of the need of more ministers.” 
How familiar the plaint! 

A plea is made to parents for their sons and 
daughters. “What more glorious mission in life than 
our ministry holds out to them?” 

The employment of a State Superintendent— 
the Rev. S. C. Hayford—gives occasion for felicita- 
tions. Due to his efforts the Athens church is re- 
vived and its property, which had been alienated, is 
regained. This parish is combined in a circuit with 
Sheshequin and Litchfield. 

Among other items we note that Standing Stone 
is maintaining a Sunday school and has “added a new 
carpet and organ’’ to its equipment. 

Brooklyn is progressing; Linesville is flourish- 
ing; no report from Girard—no minister there; “glad 
tidings from the second and third churches of Phila- 
delphia;’ Towanda is ‘“‘moving on its way and pros- 
pering in all things; Reading no report. Other 
parishes appear in which long since the light has gone 
out. 

But I must not dwell longer on this interesting 
session of a half a century ago, but hasten to other 
aspects of our subject. 

The individualism, the jealousy which parishes 
have felt for their sovereignty over their own affairs, 
their unwillingness to yield authority to larger units, 
have long been commented upon and deplored as the 
cause, or one cause, of our failure to prosper as a great 
denomination. 

We have had the congregational system in simon 
pure form. 

Our Pennsylvania history is an exhibit in evi- 
dence. Not only were the parishes one hundred 
years ago very independent, but such co-operative 
organization as they had was very loose and the units 
very small, so that they might be easily controlled. 

That is, the unit of the organization was not the 
state but the association. The association gave 
fellowship to ministers and ordained them. The 
early conventions were composed of delegates from 
the associations, of which there were four—Susque- 
hanna, North Branch, Union and Philadelphia, and 
later, Erie. 

In 1854 an item in the minutes indicates that the 
associations are persistently clinging to their prerog- 
atives and guarding their hegemony, for the conven- 
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tion protests that it claims no authority over the 
associations. 

However, even then this cumbersome and in- 
adequate system shows signs of breaking, for while the 
convention is composed of three clerical delegates 
from each association, each church in the state is 
allowed to send one delegate. 

In 1868 the basis of representation is so far modi- 
fied that the convention is composed of all the ministers 
in the state and one delegate from each church and 
one from each Sunday school, but the associations are 
still recognized with two delegates each. 

These changes, however, do not bring the desired 
results, for there are frequent complaints of small at- 
tendance which is stigmatized in 1868 as ‘a marked 
neglect of duty.” 

I was interested to note what a flair these pioneers 
had for making constitutions. They seemed to feel 
that a new constitution would have a magic effect 
in creating new interest and zest. 

The minutes of the convention in Columbia con- 
tain a draft of the first constitution adopted. 

A committee to draft another is appointed in 
1839, and the 1840 minutes inform us that ‘“‘the com- 
mittee, having done nothing, were discharged and 
another appointed to report at this session,” but find- 
ing the task too difficult the members asked more 
time and were given till the next convention; when 
the second constitution was presented and accepted. 
In 1854 there is another. In 1868 still another, to 
conform to that of the General Convention; 1872 
brings one more and in 1887, in order to meet the long 
expressed demand that the convention should be 
legally entitled to hold property, a charter was secured 
from the state for the “Trustees of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention’’—which is the corporate 
body now. ‘This is recorded in the Court of Common 
Pleas, Philadelphia, under date of May 21, 1881. 

You may have noted that the complexion of the 
first convention was entirely masculine, and so it re- 
mained for years. My hasty examination reveals 
no woman’s name until 1873, when Mrs. Louise 
Thomas appears as the maker of a motion which is 
summarily disposed of by being indefinitely postponed. 

Thus did their lords and masters (denomina- 
tionally) regard the intrusion of women, whose place 
evidently was still in the home, certainly not in the 
state convention. The male element in the church 
seems to have clung as tenaciously to its prerogatives 
as did the associations. 

The Committee of Fellowship in this same year, 
1878, refused to ordain Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, who was 
recommended by her husband. He stated in his 
petition that his wife would not take a church, but 
desired ordination for the dignity it conferred and 
the power it would give to solemnize marriage, ete. 
The committee caught at this straw and refused the 
petition on the grounds that the object sought was 
not regular. But when the Easton church invited 
Mrs. Bowles to become its minister and upon her 
acceptance petitioned the committee for her ordina- 
tion, the die-hards refused and the petition was denied 
by a vote of three to two. 

However, the decisions of the Committee of 
Fellowship were at that time (this is not true now) 


subject to review by the convention, and the result 
was that the convention overruled its own committee 
and Mrs. Bowles—one of our first women preachers, 
whom I saw at Gloucester years ago—was ordained 
at that very convention. 

These early pioneers felt they had received a 
divine mandate to promulgate the faith once de- 
livered to their fathers, and with zeal and consecra- 
tion they strove to do this against obstacles that were 
often insuperable. 

For years they wrestled with the problem of 
securing large conventions from a constituency so 
widely scattered and separated by such vast dis- 
tances. The problem was insoluble. Not many 
could afford the expense of traveling so far and, 
moreover, the interest which the churches ought to 
feel in each other, in order to form real cohesion, was 
stretched almost to the breaking point. 

A solution that was advanced and advocated at 
convention after convention was the division of the 
state into two conventions—an east and west—and 
several delegations to the United State Convention— 
as the General Convention was then called—were in- 
structed to endeavor to secure the necessary action 
to allow such divisions, but apparently the attempt 
was abortive. 

I wonder whether we have here one of the ele- 
ments that have militated against our large growth 
in the state, and an element which has insidiously 
worked to destroy many of the parishes which are 
now only memories. 

In the effort to solve this baffling probiers two 
objectives were visualized. One, wide publicity, 
which was sought through the utilization of the 
printed page. . 

How prolific those early days were in Universalist 
papers and literature! I find the names of the Naz- 
arene, the Messenger, the ILaberator, Universalist 
Union, Family Journal and Pennsylouania Universalist, 
Magazine and Advocate, Gospel Missionary. 

Philadelphia had a Universalist Publishing So- 
ciety that would supply 1000 pages for one dollar, 
and every church was urged to form a publishing 
society auxiliary to the larger body. In 18538 the 
Pennsylvania Missionary Educational and Tract 
Society was organized. 

Often the recording secretary of the convention 
is commanded to publish the proceedings in some one 
of these various sheets, and clippings pasted into the 
record book are evidence that the injunction was 
heeded. 

All this effort to secure publicity was directed to 
the achievement of the second objective, viz., the de- 
velopment of a state wide missionary campaign to 
carry the Gospel to every creature. 

How fired were the hearts of these fathers and 
mothers, too, with the missionary flame! In season 
and out they looked to thisend. They were impa- 
patient to plant the whole state with the seed of Uni- 
versalism. And they lamented, and how sadly, that 
they could not care for the harvest with which the 
fields were often white, because of lack of workers 
and lack of money. 

For years they visualized the need of supervision 
by a state missionary superintendent. 
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In 1877 a committee on Missionary Work and 
Church Extension recommended that a state superin- 
tendent should be engaged, a missionary fund should 
be collected and mass meetings should be held. 

The next year the committee deplored the 
serious losses in Pennsylvania and, turning to other 
states, they noted that they, too, had experienced 
the same losses, which were checked and a revival 
secured upon the employment of a state superin- 
tendent. 

Moved by the seriousness of the exigency, the 
convention voted to engage a superintendent at a 
salary of $1,500, which amount the incumbent of the 
office should raise by his own labors! 

Apparently there were not many applicants for 
this commission basis office, as no person was ap- 
pointed until 1880, when, as we have noted, the Rev. 
S. C. Hayford was secured. 

In a plea made for contributions to meet the ex- 
penses of this office, the Executive Committee de- 
clared, “It is probably the most important work in 


which our convention is engaged,” a judgment which . 


the experience of fifty years will lead us to endorse. 

In 1884 when J. H. Ballou was superintendent, 
an effort to finance the office was made by apportion- 
ing $1,500 among the parishes, but the response was 
not overwhelmingly encouraging. 

And now we begin to hear the wise counsel which 
advocated the establishment of permanent inission- 
ary funds. 

It was at the semi-centennial convention in 1881 
that the Executive Committee first called for a fund 
of $25,000, and that convention adopted the plan 
which through the half century has been partially 
developed. 

They set as a goal a missionary fund of $50,000 
to be raised in units of $10,000. At that convention 
they secured cash and pledges of $544.40 toward the 
first $10,000, the vote being that the interest should 
be added to the principal until the sum of $10,000 
should be reached, when the interest should become 
available and the second $10,000 unit in the series 
should be begun. 

The “‘first series,” as it ig called, was completed 
in 1886. At present by merging some small funds 
that were in the hands of the convention and not allo- 
cated to specific purposes we have completed the 
third series. 

Various interesting items appear on these allur- 
ing pages. I can cite only a few. 

Filled with their Universalist spirit, these ances- 
tors of ours conceived of a “world church for world 
service” long before the phrase was invented, and 
they became protagonists in many a reform for the 
betterment of mankind. 

They early enter the lists against the liquor 
monster, and we find the injunction that “ministers 
must abstain from intoxicating drink’ and urge the 
same on the people. No fellowship should be granted 
to “any minister who is not a total abstainer or who 
countenances the use of such drinks.” But while 
approving this in theory they evidently are more com- 
plaisant in practise, for in 1844 there is an entry op- 
posing the action of the United States Convention, 
which had recommended that no dealer in “ardent 


spirits’ should be chosen as a delegate to public 
bodies. The state delegates to the next United States 
Convention were instructed to endeavor to secure the 
repeal of that action on the ground that ‘‘proscription 
and persecution steel hearts against the influence of the 
truth (methinks the words have a familiar ring); the 
law of love and kindly persuasion are the great in- 
struments which lead men to repentance.” 

The delegation was unsuccessful in its efforts, 
and at the next state convention was instructed to 
try again. 

In 1853 the convention expressed itself vigorous- 
ly in opposition to capital punishmént, and urged 
that the ordinance should be expunged from the state 
statutes. It hailed with joy the introduction of the 
mild and gentle spirit of the Gospel into our prisons 
and penitentiaries. 

It is not surprising that occasionally these men 
who met so many rebuffs and suffered so much de- 
nunciation and persecution—such as we to-day can 
hardly even imagine—should sometimes become irri- 
tated and assert their demand for justice. - 

As late as 1883 one member offers a long resolu- 
tion reciting the wrongs the church has endured, and, 
smarting evidently under the charge that Universal- 
ists were not really Christians, he presents the plea 
that the convention shall adopt a declaration that the 
Universalist Church is evangelical. The resolution 
died a-borning, as it was laid on the table, but the 
brother probably felt better after his explosion. 

This summary disposition of the resolution was 
not however any evidence of the diminishing of the 
sense of denominational consciousness. That light 
ever blazed brightly. 

In 1885 the Rev. James Shrigley presented to the 
incoming president, Hon. E. G. Lee, a gavel made 
from wood taken from the church in Ephrata where 
Conrad Bissell preached Universal Restoration in 
1735, antedating Dr. de Benneville by ten years, 
another bit of wood made from a rafter of the house 
in Oley where Dr. de Benneville lived and preached, 
and a third piece from a cedar post that once formed 
part of the enclosure around the grave of Thomas 
Potter, and the gavel was accepted as a symbol of 
their denominational loyalty. 

Apparently some of the preachers of that day 
were annoyed by the stolidity and unresponsiveness 
of those who sat in the pews, for there is a minute in 
1840 which records that in order to secure uniformity 
in worship, persoris are requested to stand or kneel 
during the “exercise of prayer.” 

One does not quite see how uniformity would be 
secured if part of the congregation stood while the 
remainder knelt, but at least they would be making 
some response to the appeal. 

An interesting side light on the attitude of the 
time toward an educated ministry is introduced in a 
resolution adopted in 1840 which condemned the 
establishment of a denominational college and theolog- 
ical seminary, as contributing to “an inefficient and 
pedantic ministry and an artificial and sectarian 
theology.” 

The change brought by twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience is revealed by the vote in 1865, declaring that 
this resolution be expunged from the records. 
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They were very human folks—some of them 
doubtless almost insufferable in their eagerness to 
talk and some so zealous to force their own opinions 
against opposition that they forgot or ignored the 
amenities and requirements of parliamentary usage, 
for we find the record of a vote that ‘‘no person should 
speak more than twice and should always address 
the chair.” 

I note with interest that this church where we 
meet was dedicated March 18, 14, 15, 1877, and 
entertained the convention of 1878. 

We have all been impressed with the devoted ser- 
vice of our honored treasurer, Mr. Columbus W. 
Gabell, Junior, and I have endeavored to trace his 
connection with the convention. 

Unless I have overlooked some entries the fol- 
lowing is his convention record. He first appears as 
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an auditor of the treasurer’s books in 1891. From 
1892 to 1899 he is vice-president, 1900 to 1902 secre- 
tary, and in 1903 he becomes treasurer, so that at this 
convention he will begin to serve his twenty-eighth 
term as treasurer and his fortieth in some official 
position. Perhaps the longest service ever rendered 
by any person to this convention. Let us honor him. 

Possibly that which I have here set forth may 
whet your appetites for more, and I wish to express 
the hope that this convention will authorize the ap- 
pointment of a historian. I have in mind a man who 
I believe is qualified and whose charges I think would 
be moderate. Surely it is fitting that in this centennial 
year we should make available the hidden riches of 
the story of Universalism in the state, by publishing 
a monograph for circulation, gratuitously, or at 
a small cost. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 
XXIV. Fifty Years Ago 
Johannes 


§9™—HIS is an account of a dinner given in honor 
F of Alvar W. Polk, manager of the Book 
Department of the Universalist Publishing 
£4) House, to celebrate fifty years of service. 

It is a pleasure to write the story. There are 
delightful things to relate. But it is not the story 
that we should like to tell. Far more interesting would 
it be to give the story of the fifty years—of who was 
connected with the Publishing House when he began 
his work, of the changes that every year has brought, 
of the people he has met and the things he has done. 
That is an impossible task. It would take a good- 
sized volume to hint even at all these things. But 
we can relate enough to give the background of the 
dinner. 

Standing in front of Universalist Headquarters 
a month ago with Mr. Polk and Dr. Coons, waiting 
for a wife and a motor car which luckily were about 
one hour late, with the day’s work behind us, the 
people in the building gone and a warm sun to cheer 
us, we fell to visiting about the fifty years past. From 
what Polk said then, from what he said at the dinner 
and from what he has added since, we make the picture. 

Polk was quite a youngster when he came to the 
Publishing House. He was only sixteen, a son of 
one of our ministers, who was settled at that time in 
Marlboro, N. H., and he was anxious to help his 
father by getting to work himself. 

The man who hired him was Charles Caverly, 
then called the agent of the Publishing House, and 
the offices at that time were at 16 Bromfield Street, 
now far down town. Polk was errand boy, bundle 
wrapper, salesman, general utility man, very soon 
after he was taken on. His job was to learn every 
department of the business, even the manufacture of 
books. 

Caverly was a great driver. He scared young 
Polk stiff when he applied for the job. He impressed 
upon him how difficult the place was, how hard he 
would have to work, how many kinds of things he 
would have to learn. “But,” said Polk, “he had a big 
heart. J’ll never forget how he talked to me at the 


end of the month, how pleased he said he was with me 
and how he encouraged me.” When Caverly died 
he was succeeded by Endicott, Endicott by Nash and 
Nash by Marshall. 

There was a much beloved editor in those days— 
Dr. George H. Emerson. He lived in Salem, coming 
into the office two days a week. ‘He was a friendly 
man,” said Polk, “and few criticised him.’ The 
paper was a four-page big blanket sheet. Emerson 
had no secretary and no assistant. If he went to a 
Convention he reported it alone. Dr. I. M. Atwood 
of Canton and Dr. Almon Gunnison of Brooklyn 
were contributing editors fifty years ago. Atwood 
was famous for his “Briefs’’ and Gunnison for his 
“Ramblings.” 

In Universalist Headquarters to-day, all the 
general offices of the denomination are brought to- 
gether. How was it fifty years ago? 

According to Polk, the President of the General 
Convention was John D. W. Joy, and the Secretary 
was Dr. G. L. Demarest. The first lived in Boston 
and the second in Manchester, N. H. Headquarters 
was where they happened to be. Dr. Demarest had 
an invalid son at home who did much of his clerical 
work. The General Secretary preached in the little 
church at Nottingham. He was a law to himself in 
his denominational work. So was Joy. 

The Woman’s Centenary Association, forerunner 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
had a strong, aggressive woman at its head, Mrs. M. 
Louise Thomas, and she lived in Philadelphia. The 
General Young People’s Christian Union and the 
General Sunday School Association had not come 
into existence. The Boston Sabbath School Union 
was forerunner of the latter, and the officers often 
were at the Publishing House. Three young men 
active in the Sabbath School Union deeply impressed 
young Polk, all superintendents of their local Sunday 
schools—J. B. Horton of Roxbury, Franklin S. Wil- 
liams of Grove Hall and Cummings Lothrop of Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Lothrop for years was a power in our 
Springfield church. The Rev. W. A. Start, Secretary 


‘often congregated at noon for a visit. 
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of the Massachusetts State Convention, had desk 
room at the Publishing House, and Mr. Polk saw much 
of him. 

Mr. Polk’s father, the Rev. Robert T. Polk, soon 
came to Boston to take the church at Field’s Corner. 
Caverly, manager of the Publishing House, was 
superintendent of the Sunday,school. He soon re- 
tired in favor of Herbert Polk. Alvar Polk became 
choir leader and president of the young people’s 
society, and Mrs. Polk, his mother, took a class in 
the Sunday school, and other little Polks were mem- 
bers. Two men above all others kept this struggling 
church going—Darius Eddy, manufacturer of the 
Eddy refrigerator, and Burditt of Burditt ard Wil- 


ALVAR W. POLK 
As he looked twenty years ago 


Jiams, a hardware firm. Burditt was the manager 
for the famous John L. Stoddard lectures. P 

“But what was it like at the Publishing House?” 
we asked Polk. 

“We had a store,” he replied, ‘with show win- 
dows, and did a big book business. Back of the store 
was a long room separated from the store by glass 
windows. Here business men of the neighborhood 
Here Start 
had his desk. Here the ministers had their meetings 
Mondays and gathered to talk things over at other 
times.”’ : 

“Can you say how things differed then from 
now?” was the question. 

“For one thing,” he said, “‘the relation with Tufts 
College was much closer. The men of the faculty 
came in every week. Dr. Capen, the president, came 
more often than anybody else. We often saw Dean 
Leonard, Dr. Sawyer, Professor Knight, Shipman, 
Fay, Dearborn, Dolbear, Marshall, Brown. Later 
Harmon came along, too. These men ran in whenever 
they came to town. They used the back room as a 


club room, and we were glad to see them. I remem- 
ber Sawyer and Knight especially well. They were 
great men. Then we had a strong lot of men in the 
churches around Boston—some of them very famous 
later. They all seemed to enjoy coming. They knew 
they would meet friends and they came because they 
wanted to, not because they felt they had to.” 

One of the men often at the Publishing House 
fifty years ago was Sumner Ellis. He was gathering 
material for his “Life of E. H. Chapin,” which was 
published in 1882 and republished five times within 
a year—a most agreeable, interesting man to have 
around. ¢ 

A dominating figure according to Polk was the 
president of the Universalist Publishing House, Dr. 
A. A. Miner, second pastor of the Second Society and 
first president of Tufts College. 

A stalwart, broad-shouldered, stately man—he 
rode a tiny pony from his home on Columbus Avenue 
down to Bromfield Street to attend ministers’ meet- 
ings Monday mornings. He never tied the pony, but 
left him free to wander up and down the street, and 
the pony never went off the block. When Dr. Miner 
came out he would whistle and the pony would come. 
Dr. Miner was a famous temperance advocate, and 
one morning a wag said to him as he came out of the 
Publishing House: “How is this, Dr. Miner? Your 
pony has spent the whole morning in front of the 
saloon?” Quick as a flash, the Doctor came back: 
“That’s nothing. If he had been yours, he would 
had gone in and straight up to the bar.” 

Fifty years ago, according to Polk, Hall, McCol- 
lester and Tomlinson still were in the Divinity School, 
occasionally coming in. Henry Blanchard was at 
Shawmut Avenue, Dr. Patterson at Boston Highlands, 
now called Roxbury, J. J. Lewis in South Boston, 
Eben H. Chapin at Grove Hall, John G. Adams, father 
of John Coleman Adams, at East Boston although he 
lived in Melrose, Coleman Adams in Lynn, C. F. Lee 
in Charlestown, Dr. Safford at Cambridge First, 
Dr. Biddle at Cambridge North, and Clarence Rice 
at Cambridge East. Charles Skinner was in Somer- 
ville, Perry Bush in Everett, Ellwood Nash at Newton- 
ville, Dr. Bicknell at Lowell First and R. A. Greene at 
Lowell Second. 

It makes one gasp to think of the debates at the 
ministers’ meetings, with Dr. Cantwell coming in 
from North Attleboro, Dr. Bolles from Salem, Richard 
Eddy from Melrose and Dr. A. B. Hervey from 
Taunton. 

It is a formidable list of names which I assembled 
of the men Polk used to see fifty years ago. There is 
no use in reprinting the Universalist Register of 1881, 
for that is what is involved in giving the names of the 
ministers he used to see. 

The Rev. Alexander Kent of Washington, D. C., 
often came to Boston in connection with raising 
money for the Washington church project of those 
days. One of the stories told with great glee was that 
of Kent’s quick retort to a distiller who said to him, 
“Why, Mr. Kent, you would not ask for my money if 
you knew my business.”” ‘‘What is your business?” 
said Kent. ‘I ama rectifier of spirits,” replied the dis- 
tiller. ‘Put it there,” said Kent, extending his hand. 
“That is my line exactly.” 
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The dinner to Polk to celebrate his fiftieth anni- 
versary with the Universalist Publishing House was 
attended by just fifty men. It was held at the Hotel 
Vendome on May 27. Dr. Harold Marshall, manager, 
was host and toastmaster, and had as his personal 
guests the men on the staff of the Publishing House 
and the trustees who had been in session all the after- 
noon. 

Before the dessert Dr. Marshall introduced the 
Rev. Walter Macpherson, L. H. D., of Joliet, Ill., who 
was leaving to catch the 7.35 train. He brought the 
congratulations of Illinois. 

Dr. Marshall read letters from various sections 
of the country, of which the following from North 
Carolina was typical: ‘‘Well, here’s to you all. As for 
Alvar, bless him. The Lord doesn’t make them any 
better.” 

Principal Arthur W. Peirce, president of the 
Universalist Publishing House, said that he could re- 
member the Publishing House when it stil) was on 
Cornhill. Asa young man acting as secretary of the 
Arlington Sunday school he had dealt with Mr. Polk. 
He described him as “efficient, loyal and obliging.” 
“Many men,” he said, “are efficient and loyal who do 
not add that last quality, obliging. In the past fifty 
years there have been various editors and various 
managers, and Alvar Polk has been there through it 
all. He has had to get along with them all—no small 
feat.’ Dr. Peirce added: ‘In closing up the affairs 
of a person who has died recently, there came to me a 
copy of the first issue of our paper dated July 3, 1819. 
I brought it in for Dr. van Schaick. The editor was 
Father Hosea Ballou. Let me call your attention to. 
the fact that over a hundred years ago Father Ballou 
invited all denominations to contribute to the paper, 
and said, “The Universalist is no sectarian,’ adding 
that ‘breadth of spirit is what makes a Universalist.’ ”’ 

Dr. van Schaick followed. 

Then Dr. Coons spoke for the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, and described Mr. Polk as “‘the one man in 
the whole place who connects us up together.” 

Fred Lamson, a banker of Boston, one of Mr. 
Polk’s oldest iriends, spoke effectively, although he 
said: ‘Arthur Mason is no sicker to-night than I am 
at the idea of making aspeech. Alvar’s father brought 
us both to Boston. He was a dear man and a dear 
father. Alvar, his brother, Arthur Mason and I 
roomed together for years. You have made him out a 
saint. I could tell you a lot of things. There was 
that time when we advertised for a wife in a paper out 
West and nearly got thrown out of our boarding house 
in consequence. The postman got mad and the land- 
lord got mad, for we had a bushel and a half of letters. 
I never will forget the day when Arthur Mason and I 
marched into the Publishing House to find Alvar, 
carpet-bags in hand. They did not make them any 
greener. But we boys all stuck together.” 

Wm. R. Thomson, president of the Universalist 
Club, described Mr. Polk in terms of the poem of Sam 
Walter Foss: “‘Let me sit in a house by the side of the 
road and be a friend to man.” 

Cornelius A. Parker spoke as president of the 
Massachustts State Convention. He said many 
things could be said of the guest of honor, but that 
most conspicuous of all the things that had come into 
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his life were service to his fellow men and the joy of 
fellowship. ‘‘He has not been flying into the air. He 
has kept his feet on the ground. To-night he is a 
plutocrat in the riches of the soul.” 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell then made a speech of 
two minutes, saying what Dr. Grose afterward de- 
scribed as the truest word of all, that Mr. Polk had 
shown marvelous patience for fifty years. 

Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, spoke in the 
name of the church at large, calling Mr. Polk “a 
mine of information,” and “‘a man who continually 
serves by waiting on us all.” 

Amid cheers Dr. Marshall presented Mr. Polk 
with a little box containing twenty-five ten dollar 
gold pieces—the gift of the Publishing House and of 
his friends. 

With the response of Mr. Polk the dinner ended. 
Mr. Polk, still youthful in looks and actions in spite 
of the service of half a century, said: 

“T still think of myself as a young man. One 
would think that a man who had served fifty years 
in one place could say calmly and wisely what he 
wanted to say, but it is impossible. I would not be 
human if I did not get great satisfaction from the kind 
things said and this tangible token. Some people 
have said to me that I have been foolish to stay in 
this church job, that I could have earned far more 
elsewhere. Perhaps that is so, but I have managed 
to get along somehow. I never have had to go in the 
bread-line and my family has had reasonable comfort. 
It has meant much to have had the human contact, 
to work with my associates, to have been glad when 
things went right and sorry when they did not go as 
we wanted. My life has brought to me things not to 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

‘Naturally my mind goes back to-night ‘to fifty 
years ago. Mr. Caverly, the agent, was good to me. 
Three former agents were then alive and came in to 
the place. Their names as publishers are on many of 
the books that we issued in the fifties and sixties—the 
Rey. J. M. Usher, the Rev. Benton Smith and the 
Rey. R. A. Ballou. 

“The only man here to-night who was in the 
active ministry around Boston fifty years ago is the 
Rey. F. W. Sprague, then at North Adams. But I 
see Will Couden yonder, son of Dr. Couden, then at 
Chatham, later Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, Ingham Bicknell, son of Dr. Bicknell, then at 
Lowell, and Dr. Edwin E. Davis, son of the Rey. 
Edwin Davis of Rockport. 

“Also we have here in the Spooners, father and 
son, the second and third generations of the men who 
have done our printing. J. S. Spooner, the elder, of 
course has gone on. ; 

“When I first came I roomed with my brother 
Herbert, who is here to-night. We paid $1.50 a week 
for one hall bedroom unheated. Our combined earn- 
ings were $6.00 a week, but we lived on it. 

“Thank you all for making this milestone of my 


life a real event.” 
* * * 


The government has placed a headstone over the grave of 
Anthony V—, convicted murderer who was executed recently be- 
cause he was honorably discharged from the Army after the 
World War.—Peekskill (N. Y.) Daily Union. 
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Geneva a World Center 
Julian S. Wadsworth 


EN DISCOUNT CECIL of Great Britain is here 
y & S| at the Carlton Park Hotel. To-day he will 
meet the Right Honorable Arthur Hender- 

Sak, son, British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
who had yesterday a most important private inter- 
view in Paris with Aristide Briand. To-morrow M. 
Briand will come to Geneva to speak at the Confer- 
ence for his proposed economic union of the European 
countries. 

Lord Cecil came into the dining-room the other 
evening with his secretary, taking the table next to 
ours. At the time I did not know him, but im- 
mediately felt the strength of character and charm 
which make him a leader among men. 

These distinguished statesmen from many lands 
are now coming for preliminary conferences which 
are all looking forward to the World Conference for 
Disarmament to be held here next February. This 
will be the most important gathering of its kind ever 
held. It is not a meeting of the League of Nations, 
but one to which all the leading nations of the world 
are invited whether members of the League or not. 
It is said that 5,000 people will be present. The 
burning question before this gathering of world-leaders 
will be the abandonment of war or the limitation of 
preparations for war. This most desirable thing in 
the world is certainly nearer its realization than many 
people think. Lord Cecil said of the importance of 
the coming conference: ‘‘A genuine first step can be 
taken towards the complete disappearance of all ag- 
gressive armament among the nations of the world.” 

Every one should know how very much alive 
the question is and that there is this steady move 
toward its solution. Some have become discouraged 
with the long deferred hope and think of the League 
of Nations as an outgrown and useless thing. The 
papers report wrangles which make better news items, 
but do not tell of the great body of worth-while things 
which are quietly but steadily bringing the nations 
to a clearer understanding and a more just apprecia- 
tion of one another. 

One feels in Geneva that he is in a world-center, 
so many vital interests affecting all mankind converge 
in these assembled committees. The League of 
Nations is far from being dead! Through the Council 
- which will meet. next week, extensive preparations 
will be made for the Disarmament Conference, when 
steps must be taken either in the direction of militant 
preparations for expected wars or for the discovery of 
a friendlier way leading to peace. Will civilization 
at this time deliberately choose to go on bearing the 
crushing weight of armament which is already caus- 
ing it to stagger to its fall? Or will it find the way to 
lift it from the suffering people everywhere? 

As we see the distinguished statesmen gathering 
for these preliminary conferences and hear people 
on all sides talking of immediate future possibilities, 
the very air seems charged with expectancy. Most of 
the Conferences are closed to the public, but quite 
often there are open discussions. While waiting 
yesterday in the foyer, I saw on the stairs a dramatic 


meeting of Arthur Henderson of Great Britain and 
Signor Grandi, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Italy. 
They greeted each other most cordially, doubtless re- 
ealling the recent meetings when Italy and France 
became reconciled on their naval treaty through the 
friendly ministry of Mr. Henderson. _ It is interesting 
to get close-up views of these men of wide influence, 
to see them in friendly conversation and imagine what 
the world may gain by their contacts in the lobby or 
at the dining-table. i 

Picture one of the preliminary committees to 
which the General Council has assigned the prepara- 
tion of a report on “Strengthening Means for Pre- 
venting War.’ The meeting is for the public. The 
room in which the committee is gathering was formerly 
a beautiful salon in an old palace now being used 
while the Palace of the Nations is being built. Looking 
through the plate glass windows one sees the blue 
waters of the lake and the towering ranges of snow- 
clad mountains, with Mt. Blane lifting its imperial 
grandeur above them all. The members entering . 
take their seats around a long T-shaped table, sixty 
in number, including members, their expert advisers 
in matters of international law, secretaries and in- 
terpreters. Press reporters are also there. A small 
bell rings, silence at once. M. Sugimura, a large, 
fine-looking Japanese, the Under-Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, calls the meeting to order. 
Lord Cecil proposes the name of M. Nicolas Politis 
(Minister from Greece to France) for president. This 
is seconded by M. Rene Massigli (Minister-plenipo- 
tentiary of France). M. Politis makes an admirable 
presiding officer, clear in his statement, courteous and 
just in his rulings, and holds at all times the attention 
of the committee. Near him is Dr. Goeppert (Ger- 
many); next to him General Alberto de Marinis 
(Italy); then Lord Cecil (Great Britain); a little 
farther on M. Massigli (France), and. representatives 
from Poland, Spain, Japan and Norway—all seem- 
ingly concerned for the minutest technicality of in- 
ternational law. 

After listening for two hours to their interesting 
discussions, | come away with deep regret that our 
United States has no official representation in these 
councils where foundations are being laid for the 
World’s Temple of Peace. My thoughts turn to the 
peoples in all the world who are waiting for the results 
of these deliberations. Why may we not all have a 
part in bringing to fulfilment this greatest longing of 
the world—the lifting of the crushing weight of war 
from the backs of long-suffering humanity? 

President Hoover in a recent address at the ban- 
quet of the International Chamber of Commerce 
said that ‘‘the world is spending this year for arma- 
ment $5,000,000,000, or more than 70 per cent in ex- 
cess of pre-war expenditures.”’ 

For the eighteen months when our own country 
was engaged in the Great War, it has cost us up to 
date $51,000,000,000, and before the last dollar is 
paid, according to former President Coolidge, the 
total amount will be $100,000,000,000. 
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How much longer will the suffering people in all 
nations permit this cruel weight of wastefulness to 
drag them to their ruin? How long will thoughtful 
people in our own country who are now out of work, 
some of them even starving for food, how long will 
they continue to pay taxes from their hard-earned 
savings, knowing that 80 per cent of the government 
revenues will be. paid for war? With growing en- 
lightenment on this burning question, the people are 
coming to know it rests with themselves to say if war 
shall continue. It rests with them to say if we shall 
go on laying down keels for dreadnoughts costing 
singly $40,000,000, and outworn and useless in twenty 
years, when only $5,000,000 is being paid for the Palace 


of the Nations which will for centuries radiate peace 
to all mankind. It is for the people to determine if 
at this coming Disarmament Conference steps shall 
be taken to forward this desired end. 

Lord Cecil in answer to the question, “What 
will be done?”’ said: ‘The world can be disarmed if 
the people wish. The question is, do the people wish 
for disarmament, and only they can give the answer.” 
It rests then, not alone with these who are gathering 
in Geneva, preparing for this crucial decision, but 
with people everywhere to make an insistent demand 
that there shall be a laying down of weapons and for 
all time there shall be no more war. 

Geneva, May 14, 1981. 


What I Have to Be Thankful For--II 


J. T. Sunderland 


=" ND now I come to my other thought—the 
| spirit of appreciation and gratitude lifted up 
to the highest object of gratitude and ap- 
ee=3} preciation that man can know, God. 

Ought man to recognize human goodness, and 
not that which is devine? Do we owe debts to our 
fellows and not to our Creator? I can not think so. 
Rather do I think that all the gratitude we feel, and 
rightly feel, to our fellow men, for the unnumbered 
benefits we receive from them, should lead us to 
something higher still, as foothills lead to the moun- 
tain peaks beyond. For do we not know that the 
very benefits that we recognize as coming from men, 
and for which therefore we feel we ought to be grate- 
ful to men, came first of all from God? Thus do we 
owe God nothing? Our lifeisfrom Him. The world, 
our home, is from Him. All our magnificent in- 
heritances from past generations—the experiences of 
man for a hundred thousand years on the earth, gath- 
ered up and poured down at your feet and mine, in 
the form of arts, industries, language, spoken and 
written, utensils, institutions, civilization, religion— 
they are all from Him. Nay, our very powers of mind 
are from Him—intellect, will, conscience, by which we 
find out truth, love, hope, remember, build new worlds 
of the imagination, aspire after the ideal and the per- 
fect, worship. Have we then no cause for apprecia- 
tion of His Providence, no reasons to be grateful for 
the simply infinite good that He has bestowed and is 
all the while bestowing upon us, no obligations to be 
grateful to Him from whom have come our lives and all 
that makes our lives rich or sweet or desirable? 

We teach our children to be grateful for every- 
thing they receive from their fellows—and that in- 
gratitude is a disgrace. Why should we not teach 
them and ourselves to be grateful to God for His bless- 
ings which in number are as the sands of the seashore, 
in variety like the clouds of the sky, in preciousness like 
the gold of mines? 

For what should we be thankful to God? 
is a poet’s answer: 


Here 


“Thanks to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days; 
For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield, 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 


Suns that quickening warmth diffuse; 
Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain; 

All that spring with bounteous hand 
Seatters o’er the smiling land. 

All that liberal autumn pours 

From her rich o’erflowing stores— 
These to Thee, O God, we owe, 

Source whence all our blessings flow.”’ 


Here is another poet’s answer. We should be 


thankful to God— 


“For spring’s fair morn, for the rose of June, 
For the summer’s grace, for the wild bird’s tune; 
For the autumn leaf, for the harvest’s boon. 
For sweet hopes born, and for sorrows dead; 
For true songs sung, and for fond words said; 
For the ready cup, for the daily bread. 
For the strength that put bold wrong to rout, 
For the faith that rose with the victor’s shout, 
Glad, white-winged from the grove of doubt. 
For the race that the faithful feet have run; 
For the bitter strife, for the battle won; 
For the brave deeds planned, and for brave deeds done. 
For the blessed touch of the mother hand; 
For the innocent laugh of childhood, and 
For the light that never was on sea or land. 
For the joy that comes—dquick, glad, intense— 
With the bounding blood and the quickened sense; 
For Nature’s marvelous opulence. 
For the truth that liveth forever more; 
For mercy’s graciously open door; 
For the light that shines from the other shore.” 


To the question, For what should we give thanks 
to God? here is an answer which goes down deep: 
“Tis easy, O Thou Power divine, 
To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow. 
But when shall I attain to this— 
To thank Thee for the things I miss? 


“Sometimes there comes an hour of calm; 
Grief turns to blessings, pain to balm; 
A Power that works above my will 
Still leads me onward, upward still. 
And then my heart attains to this— 
To thank Thee for the things I miss.” 


Here is another answer which also goes down very 
deep: 
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“T thank Thee, Lord, for mine unanswered prayers— 
Unanswered save Thy quiet kindly ‘Nay.’ 
I wanted joy; but Thou didst know for me 
That sorrow was the gift I needed most. 
I wanted health, but Thou didst bid me sound 
The secret treasuries of pain. 
I wanted wealth; ’twas not the better part; 
There is a wealth with poverty oft given. 
And so, I thank Thee, Lord, for these unanswered prayers, 
And for Thy word, the quiet, kindly ‘Nay.’ ” 


Yes, we all may wisely and rightfully teach our- 
| selves to be grateful for clouds and rain as well as for 
| sunshine; for nights as well as for days; for winters as 
| well as for summers; for hard things, when hard things 
are good for us, as often they are, as well as for easy 
and pleasant things; often for unanswered as well as 
' for answered prayers; for all experiences which give 
us strength and endurance and courage and patience, 
and sympathy with others and ability to help others, 
and not alone or even primarily for those that bring 
us happiness at the time, or which merely further our 
own personal ends. If we are wise I am sure we shall 
learn to be most thankful of all for the things which 
most enlighten our minds, most strengthen our 
characters, most ennoble our ideals and our purposes, 
most widen our sympathies and our affections, and 
most increase our desires and our abilities to work 
with our fellows and with God to make a better 
world. 

I close with a Thanksgiving Psalm, written to-day 
and for to-day, breathing the same. fine spirit of 
reverence, appreciation and gratitude to God as those 
of the ancient Hebrew psalmists, but having in view 
the larger and more wonderful world in which we live, 
the growing many-sidedness of our modern lives, and 
the vastly multiplied and richer blessings which we to- 
day enjoy. Iam sure that a thanksgiving ascription, 
prayer, hymn, something like this, all thoughtful 
minds, all reverent spirits and all appreciative human 
hearts, in our great time, ought to lift to God humbly, 
gratefully and joyfully every day and hour of our 
lives: 


“We thank Thee, O God, for this wonderful World in which 
we live, with its rich and never-failing contributions of ten 
thousand kinds to our human needs. 

“We thank Thee for our Bodies, with their health, strength 
and joy; and for our Minds, with their marvelous faculties and 
powers, ever reaching out after truth and beauty and hope and 
love and God. 

“We thank Thee for Mornings of beauty and Evenings 
of splendor; for Days for activity and Nights for sleep and quiet 
rest. 

“We thank Thee for the four-fold Year, with each season’s 
new surprises and charms; for the Spring with its burst of fresh 
life everywhere—its buds and flowers, its glorious woods and 
bird-songs in the trees; for the joyous Summer, with its visions 
of beauty on every side—its splendor of hills and sea and wide 
green earth; for the beautiful Autumn, with its wheat and corn 
and ripened fruits and its gold of woodlands; and for the magnif- 
icence and utility of Winter in its season, with its brilliance of 
frost and ice and sunsets and star-lit nights, and its kind blanket 

, of snow to protect the earth’s sleeping life. 

{ “We thank Thee, O God, for our Country—its freedom, 
its just laws, all its protection and benefits which we could not 
obtain alone or without its strong arms and organized life. 

“With full hearts we thank Thee for our Homes—for their 
love and companionships; for their privileges of gladness and 
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sorrow; for fathers, mothers and children; husbands and wives; 
brothers and sisters; and for all dear home ties, more priceless 
than gold. 

“We thank Thee for all our cherished and dear Memories 
of the past, and also for all the Hopes that smile on us, cheer us 
and beckon us out of the unknown future. 

“We thank Thee for the privilege of honest and useful Work, 
for duties to do, for responsibilities to bear, for all opportunities 
for service and to make ourselves useful in the world. 

“For all the Progress of the world we thank Thee, O God; 
for all leaders of men, searchers of nature, thinkers, inventors, 
statesmen; artists, poets, and prophets of truth; for all defenders 
of freedom and justice, heroes and martyrs, through whom the 
world has made progress; and also for the multitude, humble and 
faithful, unthanked and unknown lovers of men—whose toil and 
faithfulness and suffering, whose genius and vision, whose heroism 
and leadership, have so enriched our lives and the world. 

“For the Bible and all noble books which have taught men 
reverence and duty; for Jesus and all great prophets of the soul, 
who have lifted up high ideals for the world and lighted men’s 
paths toward God and human brotherhood; for all true religion, 
which has kindled in human hearts hope, faith, joy, consecration 
and love, we thank the Infinite Giver of all blessings. 

“For righteousness at the heart of the world; for evil turned 
into good, and sorrow to joy; for darkness giving place to sun= 
shine; for right victorious over injustice—no good thing a failure, 
and no evil thing success; for faith in man, in progress, in Good- 
ness Eternal; for all the Gladness of Life in this wonderful world, 
and the heart’s assurance of Life Everlasting—for all these things 
we thank and bless Thee, O God, whose righteousness is like the 
high mountains and whose mercy endureth forever.” 


Many of us are prone to think of ourselves as 
poor, and to complain that we are so. But the truth 
is we are all inexpressibly rich, if we will only open our 
eyes and our hearts to the true wealth which God all 
the while offers us. If any one of us is poor the fault 
is with the receiver, not with the Giver. 


“Tn palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 
And all good things denied; 
And hearts in poorest huts admire 

How love has, in their aid, 
Love that not ever seems to tire, 
Such rich provision made.” 


There is not one of us all, however poor in this 
world’s goods, who does not have a thousand reasons 
every day of his life to repeat with fervor and joy the 
Psalmist’s words of appreciation and thankfulness: 

“O Lord, thy blessings hang in clusters: they come 
trooping upon us. Bless the Lord, and forget not all 
his benefits; who crowneth thee with loving-kindness 
and tender mercies. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all within me, bless his holy name.” 

* * * 


THAT ‘‘EASY MISFOCUS” 

Dear Mr. Sir: To-day I study in Chronicle distressful letter 
from Japan Times about ladies bad moral in short skirt. 

I opinionate letter serious and not joke. 

I am the porice station and ever learned English at Sunday 
School from my dear lady teacher who very much love and 
affection our countrymen. Every day I strive to serve Country 
in control traffics but when windy day brow short skirt porice 


_ officer can easy misfocus eye and cause serious traffic corrision. 


So I pray Government shortly introduce new raw to compell 
ladies to obriterate rimbs. Many porice are very much agree.— 
Letter in the Japan Chronicle. 
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The General Convention Office 


Roger F. Etz 


RITE me an article on how the General 
1 Convention office works,”’ says the Editor. 
( 5} Whether this is to be confession, adver- 


: tisement, “blowing-your-own-horn” stuff, 
or simply a cataloguing of activities, he does not say. 
It is hard to see how such an article can be made 
newsy and readable, but as his word is law we must 
make an attempt at it. lLet’s imagine you are a re- 
porter with an assignment to get this story. 

When you enter the Headquarters Building and 
ask for the General Convention office you will be di- 
rected to take the elevator to the fourth floor. If no 
one has left the doors open on some other floor, a self- 
service elevator responds to your push on the button 
and. awaits your further instructions. You enter, 
close two doors, push the button marked “4,” start 
up and hope that the thing will stop when it gets to 
the top. Sometimes it does—sometimes it stops be- 
fore then. We have noticed that many visitors prefer 
to walk down after their experience on the upward 
journey. 

Having arrived at the fourth floor you step out 
into a dark hallway, filled with a table and packing- 
cases, as storage space is a minus quantity in the build- 
ing. You turn to the right and enter the main office 
of the Convention at the front of the building. Here 
is a large room, divided by glass partitions and filled 
with desks, chairs, safe, filing cabinet and telephone 
switch-board. The windows, through which you can 
sometimes see, are high above the heads of the workers, 
so no temptation exists for them to gaze into the 
street when they should be working. On the back of 
the same floor are some small rooms, one used as a 
retreat for the Secretary, the others for files, type- 
writers, duplicating, addressing and sealing machines. 
If the typewriters and duplicating machines are all 
working at the same time, you utter a wish to be 
transported to the peace and quiet of a boiler factory. 
However, noise may indicate industry, so we rejoice 
in it as the residents of a factory district thank God 
for the smoke from factory chimneys as a sign of 
prosperity. 

You are welcomed to the office by the Assistant 
Secretary or one of her helpers. You make known 
your desires and are given carte blanche to go where 
you will and listen as you please. 

You sit by as the mail is opened. Here are 
checks for quotas, for the Japan Mission, for payment 
of bills for supplies sent, for pledges, for scholarship 
notes, all of which are given to one of the girls for 
entry in the books, after which receipts are made out 
and proper credit given on individual account cards. 
Another pile of letters is kept for answer by the Assist- 
ant Secretary, and others turned over to the Secretary 
or the Fiscal Representative of the Convention. 

The Assistant Secretary picks up the tube of a 
dictaphone and begins to work through her pile of 
letters, but is interrupted by a buzz at the switchboard 
and stops to answer that. 
handled all telephone calls for the W. N. M. A., the 
G. S. 8. A., and the Y. P. C. U., as well as for the 
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General Convention. You are told that formerly one 
switchboard served the whole building, but necessity 
for economy brought about a change in this. Dicta- 
tion is again taken up, to be again interrupted by a 
question from a helpless male as to where this or that 
can be found, or what did I promise to do at such and 
such a place, or will you get me that letter, etc., 
etc. 

The Fiscal Representative tackles his pile of mail. 
Here are hope and disappointment, questions and 
problems on which he gives the best help he can. 
Here are promises for financial support for different 
denominational projects, and explanations as to why 
one is unable to do anything now. ‘When times get 
better, count on me,” recurs constantly in these 
letters. 

The Secretary-Superintendent, if he is in town, 
retreats to the afore-mentioned room and starts on his. 
mail—often a large accumulation during days of ab- 
sence from the office. Here are letters from churches 
wanting new ministers and ministers wanting new 
churches. Here are letters from State Superintendents. 
seeking advice as to possible candidates for vacant 
pulpits, and suggestions of men who have made good 
in their parishes who deserve promotion and should be 
considered for larger places. (By way of an aside— 
a la O’Neill—these superintendents work perfectly 
together for the interests of the whole Church.) Here 
are letters from Japan with their cheering news from 
our workers far away from home. Their joy in their 
opportunities for service is always evident. Here 
are questions regarding quotas, pledges and contribu- 
tions for various objects, problems of policy, adminis- 
tration and organization, appeals for help financially 
and otherwise, letters of commendation and criticism, 
offers of co-opération and refusals to play the game. 

Then there are letters from inquirers as to the 
philosophy and work of the Universalist Church. 
These come from various parts of the country and 
even from far distant lands. A foreign stamp is al- 
ways intriguing. It may bring only another appeal 
for financial aid from gold-burdened America, or it 
may be a message of interest and inquiry from a seeker 
for the true Way. Why, even theological questions 
sometimes have to be settled from 176 Newbury 
Street. Leaflets, books and personal letters some- 
times help, at least, in clarifying thought and outlook. 

There are programs to be outlined, meetings of 
committees, commissions and boards to be arranged, 
engagements to be decided, speeches to be prepared, 
articles for the Leader and other papers to be written. 
All in all, there is little monotony in the correspond- 
ence which nee through the office in the course of a 
year. 

There is also variety in the callers who personally 
visit the office. Some are visitors from parishes near 
or far who just drop in for a social call. Others have 
problems to discuss or requests to make. All are 
heartily welcomed as members of the family whose 
interests center here. 

One department of the General Convention office. 
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is little known to many of our people. The good 
business sense of the Convention’s Board of Trustees 
has permitted the acquiring of up-to-date duplicating, 
addressing and mailing equipment which is used not 
alone for the Convention but for all of the other head- 
quarters organizations and many local ministers and 
churches. As a matter of denominational co-opera- 
tion, this service department does this work for other 
groups at cost, thus helping each to carry on its par- 
‘ticular work efficiently. (Prices on application.) 
Not the least of these tasks recently performed was an 
epoch-marking—at least in size—issue of Teamwork, 
the ministers’ journal, after nearly a year of hiberna- 
tion. Here was a new illustration of the truth that 
‘St was not dead but sleeping.’”” Most of the multi- 
graphed material which goes to ministers and other 
workers from headquarters is produced in this de- 
partment. 

* Of the work of the Secretary-Superintendent per- 
haps some one else should write. A part of his time 
is spent in the office, and at numerous committee 
meetings, conferences and interviews which consume 
time and energy. A part is spent in the field as “a 
high-salaried Pullman car missionary.’’ These field 
trips required approximately 33,000 miles of travel 
last year. They included a great variety of engage- 
ments—preaching at regular church services, ad- 
dresses at annual meetings, conventions and insti- 
tutes, men’s and women’s meetings, and special 
church services, representation of the Convention at 
interdenominational gatherings, meetings with State 
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Convention boards, local church trustees, etc., ete. 
Many visits are made to offer assistance in solving 
problems and, if possible, to generate some enthusiasm. 
and courage which will result in progress. Other 
visits are made to churches which are prosperous and, 
on occasions of special joy and happiness, to carry a 
word of greeting and fellowship from the larger 
Church. Some conferences concern ways and means 
of solving financial problems, some the problems of 
organization and leadership, some the questions of 
plans and policies for the future. Problems pre- 
sented are different in each place—but the encourag- 
ing fact is that men and women of ability, vision and 
consecration are earnestly trying to solve them. In 
the contacts made with delightful people, in the cor- 
dial reception given to a denominational representa- 
tive and in the feeling that a little service is being 
rendered, lie the compensations of days and weeks 
away from home spent on trains and in hotels. 

This inadequate account of the General Conven- 
tion must not close without a word of appreciation for 
the fellow-workers in the Convention office who are 
serving the whole church. Not only are the members 
of the office force efficient, but their spirit of service 
is noteworthy. Without such workers to carry the 
burdens and attend to details, the present form of 
organization and administration would be impossible. 
The whole church owes them a debt of gratitude even 
though they are behind the scenes. The Secretary- 
Superintendent takes this opportunity of expressing 
his own feeling of appreciation. 


In Memory of Anna Garlin Spencer’ 
Robert C. Dexter 


T is impossible to speak of Mrs. Spencer without 
first of all thinking of her as a friend. There 

| have been many great men and women in 
mi} this and other countries, men and women 
who have made contributions to the sum total of 
human happiness but who both in their lives and 
afterwards remain figures rather than persons. This 
was eminently not the case with Anna Garlin Spencer. 
Despite the fact that for over sixty years—because 
she started her social interests while she was still in 
her teens—she was constantly engaged in some form 
or another of social service, using that word in its 
broadest sense, she still remained a very lovable 
human being. My own friendship with Mrs. Spencer 
dates back only some five or six years, although of 
course I had known of her and had heard her speak 
and read her writings for many years previously, but 
through a member of my family of the older generation 
my knowledge and intimate contact with Mrs. Spencer 
goes back a great many years to the time when she 
was the young woman minister of Bell Street Chapel. 
At that time a woman minister was a rarity in the city 
of Providence, and the young men of that day used to 
go to the Chapel prepared to meet some short-haired, 
plainly dressed, Puritanical fanatic, but many who 
came to scoff remained to admire, for Mrs. Spencer 


*Address at Memoria! Service for Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, May 19, 1981. 


as a young woman had all the charm and wit and fire 
which we remember in more recent years. 

Last autumn I had the unique experience of 
spending an evening very informally with Mrs. 
Spencer together with a group of younger men and 
women, and while we sat around and ate apples and 
doughnuts she did something which was rather rare 
for her, and told us some of her early experiences: 
Her first contacts with Lucy Stone and her doctor 
husband, her intimate associations with William 
Lloyd Garrison and the Abolitionist group, who were 
still going strong in her early years, the beginnings 
of the suffrage movement. Wittily and kindly she hit 
off the weaknesses and eccentricities of some of these 
early reformers, at the same time giving us of the 
younger generation courage and inspiration to go 
ahead, while she slyly intimated that all brilliant ideas 
for a new world did not come on the scene after the 
year 1900. It was a rich experience and one which I 
shall never forget, but through it all the dominating 
figure was this little old lady with twinkling eyes but 
with unquenchable hope in a better world, a hope 
which she had given her life’to make somewhat more 
of a reality. It wasn’t Anna Garlin Spencer of the 
platform, with her surprising force of words and dic- 
tion, but underneath all the levity and wit there was 
a courage from which all of us I am sure derived new 
inspiration. Not all of the causes to which Mrs. 
Spencer had devoted her long life had- succeeded, 
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many were in process, but there was an inextinguish- 
able faith in the universe and in the man. But faith 
was not all in Mrs. Spencer’s philosophy; in fact, 
some of my ardent theological friends claim that she 
had no philosophy, but in this I am sure they are 
essentially mistaken. Her plan of life, if I make so 
bold as to try to interpret it, was based on two things, 
first, the faith in the essential rightness of the universe 
and in the essential goodness of men and women, and 
second, an equalJly strong belief that the universe 
could not become right without hard labor on the 
part of men and women who wish to make it so. 

I have been asked to speak particularly of Mrs. 
Spencer’s relation to our own Unitarian group. As 
you all know, Mrs. Spencer was from her early years 
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an ardent and devoted Unitarian. She was an or- 
dained minister of our fellowship, as was her husband, 
who shared with her her ideals and who also shared, in 
a very real sense, her consecration to those ideals. 
Incidentally, I gathered from the evening which I 
have already mentioned that they had another com- 
mon heritage, namely, an ever present sense of hu- 
mor, one which so many reformers lack to their own 
undoing. He had even dared in their younger days 
to attempt to jolly Lucy Stone, whose major gift 
was not that of humor. Mrs. Spencer served for 
many years as minister of Bell Street Chapel in Provi- 
dence, and was one of the inspirers and directors of 
Mr. Eddy, the founder of that unique institution. 
She was also for many years active in the Women’s 
Alliance, and although her counsel was not always 
taken at the moment, time generally bore out her wis- 
dom. My own close association with Mrs. Spencer 
dates from the time when I was called to head the De- 
partment of Social Relations. Before I accepted the 
position I consulted her as one who knew, and I must 
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be quite frank and say that she was not too optimistic. 
She was not sure whether our fellowship was ready and 
willing to deal with fundamentals in the social field. 
I think, however, as I recall our conversation, that 
what she had in mind was to guard me against accept- 
ing the opportunity unless I felt that the challenge 
was so great that I could not but accept it, and after 
I had made the decision no one in our entire fellowship 
was throughout the period of her life more co-opera- 
tive and helpful than was Anna Garlin Spencer. In 
the very beginning, at her invitation, Mrs. Dexter 
and I spent two or three days with her in Chautauqua 
and there she gave us both from the riches of her own 
experience advice and suggestions to which whatever 
has been done that was worth while in the last four 
years is largely due. She suggested the fields and 
opportunities, she pointed out the dangers and illu- 
minated even personalities with keen, incisive but 
always kindly comment, and as the years went on I 
was always able to turn to her in any situation which 
demanded advice and assistance, and never did I find 
her wanting. Up to the very last, in fact two days 
before her death, I consulted constantly with her and 
received not only help but inspiration, help and in- 
spiration which I sorely miss now and shall miss even 
more in the years that are to come. 

I have just spoken of her connection with our 
fellowship, but as in other fields, so in that of religion, 
Mrs. Spencer’s interests were not localized. At a 
meeting of the Ethical Culture Society in New York 
shortly before her death she pointed out the fact that 
she was a Unitarian and also- an Ethical Culturist, 
that she had very close associations with the Reformed 
Jewish organization, and said humorously that she 
would also be a Quaker if they would let her. She was 
interested in the practical expression of religion wher- 
ever such expression did not conflict with her keenness 
of intellect and wherever it functioned in making the 
world a better place. There is just one other major 
point that I should like to emphasize in connection 
with Anna Garlin Spencer, and that is that in her 
activities she epitomized in one individual life, as Jane 
Addams has also in hers, the social interests of two or 
even three generations. She began as a minister of 
religion, but religion was to her very largely a teach- 
ing of the application of “The Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man.” She early, became 
interested in social service, as were the founders of 
this Council, and gave many years to the development 
of what has now become a highly skilled profession of 
helping individuals in difficulty. She was one of the 
early suffragists and always stood for the independence 
and individuality of women, losing not a whit of her 
feminine grace and charm in so doing, but rather gain- 
ingit. Naturally, she was interested in economic and 
industrial reform, this growing out of her social service 
connection. In much the same way, growing out of 
the combination of her social service interests and her 
Women’s Rights activities, she became interested in 
the problem of the family, and in her later years through 
the American Social Hygiene Association and in other 
ways made some of the greatest contributions to family 
adjustment that this country has seen. Her book, 
“The Family and Its Members,” is still a classic in 
this field, and those of you who attended our Minis- 
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ters Institute in Andover will have some idea of her 
contribution in this direction. So far as I know, the 
last pamphlet which bore her name to appear in print 
was that published by our own Department of Re- 
ligious Education, ‘““A Reading List on the Minister 
and the Family.” This reading list, by the way, has 
had very large circulation and the edition is practically 
exhausted. And above all, in recent years she was in- 
terested in world peace. During the war she was one 
of those who stood four square against militarism, 
and even when those about her questioned her atti- 
tude they respected her integrity, and since the war 
she devoted more and more of her time and energy to 
organizations and interests which point the way toward 
peace. It is significant that she was taken ill when 
attending a dinner in New York, at which she was an 
honored guest, dealing with the relation of women to 
world peace. 

Just listing these interests of Mrs. Spencer will 
show how closely her interests were identified with the 
great problems of the period in which she lived. A 
list of her interests is so far identical with the interests 
with which the department which I have the honor to 
represent concerns itself, at least those which are 
active at present, that it is almost unnecessary to 
point out as I did in the beginning the help and in- 


spiration which the department has received from her. 
The development of her interests from the field of 
social service into the broader fields of economics, the 
position of woman, family adjustment, and world 
peace, is typical of what has been going on not only 
in our own fellowship but among thinking people the 
world over. We started out with the individual, we 
shall end probably with the individual, but it is be- 
coming increasingly evident to us all that unless, 
through political and economic and social means, we 
make a society that is fit for the individual to live in 
we can do very little in the field of. social service 
with the individual alone. Here again Mrs. Spencer’s 
activities closely parallel those of our other honored 
speaker this evening. If any of you want further in- 
formation on this point, allow me to suggest your 
reading Miss Addams’ most recent book, ““‘The Second 
Twenty Years at Hull House.” 

In conclusion, will you allow me to say how 
grateful we all are that the Social Service Council has 
arranged this meeting in which we might attempt to 
do honor to our friend, inspirer and associate, for she 
will always be our friend, and certainly wherever Lib- 
erals are concerned with the bringing in of that 
Kingdom of God for which we pray, the life and work 
of Anna Garlin Spencer will be an inspiration. 


Clara Barton Still Lives for Little Girls 


Eleanor Barnes 


I can not recall the time when I did not know about Clara 
Barton—and worship her. My grandfather saw to that. I 
was brought up in a little town up in Massachusetts, not far 
from Clara Barton’s birthplace, where about the only thing a 
child could do of a Sunday afternoon was to sit in a chair and 
squirm. Larlyin lifeI learned that I squirmed lessifIsat ina 
chair at grandfather’s. He was a very special grandfather who 
gave me a tremendous prestige in the eyes of my youthful friends. 
My grandfather had a wooden leg. Tales of how he lost his own 
leg in the Civil War were what prevented my Sunday afternoon 
squirming. 

It seems there was a battle at a place called Bull Run. In 
fact, there were two, grandfather admitted; but it was the second 
one that was of real consequence. Grandfather’s account of it 
was a spirited tale of muskets and smoke and flanks and such 
strange things that used to register more tellingly with my older 
brother than with me. The story, much the same from Sunday 
to Sunday, was punctuated with frequent and vehement mention 
of r-r-rebels, who, one was led to infer, were the cause of most of 
the trouble. 

It was one of them who shot grandfather. He was kneeling 
on one knee to fire at them, and his other knee, being up, caught 
the rebel bullet. Grandfather lay out on the ground in the woods 
near Chantilly all night in the rain with other wounded soldiers. 
Some of them were moaning with pain; some were crying for 
their mothers; and some were calling desperately for water, 
Toward morning, of all unbelievable things, who should come 
along but a woman! Grandfather could scarcely believe his 
eyes. He hadn’t seen a woman for months, and this one looked 
like an angel. She had hot broth and sweet, kind, comforting 
words for each of them. Her dress was blood-stained and soaked 
with the rain. She eased grandfather’s tortured leg, raised his 
head so that he could drink his broth; and, noting that he was of 
the 13th Massachusetts, she told him that she was from Oxford. 
Grandfather lived to learn from a stretcher bearer that she was 
called the Angel of the Battlefields, and that she was Clara 
Barton. 


At this point grandfather always paused reverently. Some- 
times he would take his steel-rimmed glasses off and wipe them. 
Nobody budged until he chose to break the silence. 

Of course it was no place for a woman, he said. ‘‘War is 
no place for petticoats, and still, had there been more women 
who witnessed the horrors of the Civil War, we wouldn’t have 
been having this Spanish War which was going on.” Clara 
Barton was down in Cuby right then, grandfather said, doing 
much the same thing she had done in the Civil War. You just 
couldn’t stop her. Here, despite the Sunday afternoon pro- 
prieties, grandfather was likely to burst into the musical predic- 
tion that, “One, two, three and Cuby will be free, and there’ll 
be a hot time in the old town to-night.” After that she would 
be coming home. 

They had become good friends since the Civil War, and if 
we were good children, perhaps we might see her some day. 
Then grandfather would hobble over to the center table and 
from the old family Bible he would extract a treasured photo- 
graph of Clara Barton. On it was the inscription, in her “‘cop- 
perplate”’ handwriting, “To my friend William Barnes in mem- 
ory of Chantilly and its rain and darkness.”’ To this day I thrill 
at the thought of it, and to this day my conception of an angel 
includes the kindly face and smile of that photograph. 

I really saw Clara Barton! It must have been soon after 
the Spanish War. It was a Sunday afternoon and most of the 
horsehair chairs of grandfather’s parlor were occupied by Grand 
Army men. I remember one of them in particular who cried 
when he talked with Miss Barton about Andersonville Prison. 
I felt very festive, but verysolemn. I was decked out in a dotted 
Swiss dress with a sash of red-white-and-blue ribbon, and I 
carried my favorite doll, who was arrayed in like fashion. By 
special request I stood beside grandfather’s chair and gave my 
version of the story of “‘Chantilly and its rain and darkness,”’ 
being as vehement as I could about the r-r-r-rebels, which seemed 
to amuse my audience, although, of course, I knew that it was 
no laughing matter. 

Afterwards Miss Barton put her hand on my head and 
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thanked me, and she told me that her father was a soldier, too, 
and that, when she was even smaller than I, he had told her tales 
of his war. He had been hit with an Indian arrow, and she used 
to ery when he told of his suffering from pain and thirst before 
he was picked up and cared for by comrades. 

So Clara Barton, one of our greatest American women, was 
once a little girl, too—a little, human, tomboy. Her childhood 
seems to be the only period of her life that she has selected to 
record in autobiography. Perhaps that was an admission of 
her recognition of its significance in the shaping of her life. 

From her father, who fought under Mad Anthony Wayne, 
she first learned of the suffering attendant upon warfare. From 
her mother she learned to cook; and although she didn’t par- 
ticularly fancy it at the time, it later permitted her to concoct 
tasty bits for wounded soldiers. From her brother David she 
learned to ride horseback, so that during the Civil War she was 
able to make more than one perilous journey in a saddle. At 
eleven years she became nurse for her brother who had met 
with a bad accident and she scarcely left his bedside for two years. 
Practically all her training for becoming the Angel of the Battle- 
fields came during this early childhood. 

It is, therefore, a comfort to know that Clara Barton still 
lives for little girls in a very special way. Her birthplace at 
Oxford, Massachusetts, has been bought by the women of the 
Universalist Churches of the entire country, the first of which 


her father was instrumental in founding in 1790 right there in 
Oxford. The house has been appropriately furnished with 
articles from the Barton family, supplemented by other carefully 
selected pieces of the same period. It is open as a museum for 
the hundreds who take the pains each year to seek it out on the 
steep old dirt road that winds over the lovely Massachusetts hills. 
Over it all floats the Swiss flag, the gift of the Swiss Republic. 

In summer the old farm becomes a free camp for little girls 
who can afford no other. It is the sort of living memorial of 
service that Clara Barton would wish to be remembered by. In 
their little shorts, hair cropped boy-fashion, these modern little 
tomboys romp and race by day over the hills where Clara used 
to ride bareback. They drink plenty of fresh milk from the farm 
until their little cheeks begin to puff out as they never could in 
the city whence they come. And after supper they sit about their 
camp-fire while the counselor tells them a bed-time story of 
Clara Barton. 

“And, children,” she will conclude, ‘‘Clara Barton founded 
the American Red Cross. Her life was one of unselfish service to 
suffering humanity, the sort of service that is the spirit of the 
Red Cross to-day. And when you go to bed in a few minutes, I 
want you to think who it was who taught us to be unselfish and 
see if you don’t think it appropriate that Clara Barton also was 
born on Christmas Day and died on Good Friday.’’— Red Cross 
Courier. 


Pennsylvania’s Notable Women 


A sponsoring committee representing various 
women’s historical organizations requested the Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia to collect names and data of dis- 
tinguished women in Pennsylvania’s history, to be pre- 
served in a “Book of Honor,” which will be placed in 
Strawberry Mansion in Fairmount Park when that 
historic structure has been restored. The Public Ledger 
invited any public-spirited citizen to send nominations 
for such a memorial list of Pennsylvania women, and 
Marie Theresa Schillinger Homet was nominated by 
Mrs. Joseph M. Caley and Theresa Homet Patterson. 

The Editor. 


Marie Theresa Schillinger Homet 


What quality constitutes heroism? Must it be some great 
act which centers the attention of the world upon the individual? 
When we read the history of early settlers, we think no longer 
which was a heroine, but rather were not all women of heroic 
mold to endure the rigors, privations and dangers of the primeval 
wilderness? 

The town of Asylum was founded in 1793 by French exiles, 
many of whom were of noble and even royal birth. 

What think you, then, of a young woman, born in Strass- 
bourg when Alsace-Lorraine was French territory, nurtured in 
tenderest fashion, godchild of Marie Theresa, Empress of Austria, 
for whom she was named, educated in Paris and growing to grace- 
ful womanhood as the maid of honor of Marie Antoinette, to 
whom she was related? 

The French, encouraged by the success of the American 
Revolution, soon set their country aflame with war, exposing 
the royal family to horrible indignities, and forcing them to flee. 
Thousands of the French nobility fled to Haiti and San Domingo, 
unconsciously going into still greater dangers. 

Many came to the United States, feeling secure of a welcome 
because of services rendered by Lafayette and other brave officers. 
So great became the number of refugees that it was deemed ex- 
pedient to make some provision for their settlement as a colony. 

Viscount de Naoilles became a partner of William Bingham in 
the banking business. Richard Willing, president of the Bank 
of the United States, was also his friend. 

Money was set aside and a tract of land comprising 2,400 
acres on the east branch of the Susquehanna near Wyalusing 


was purchased and the French settlement of Asylum begun. 

Into this wilderness came our heroine, having been married 
to Charles Homet at the end of a three months’ voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

When Marie Theresa Schillinger was a child it was the 
proper thing for children to be sent to the brilliant capital of 
France for their education. Marie was one of seven daughters, 
all of whom were bundled off to Paris to school. 

Being related to Marie Antoinette and a namesake of her 
mother, it is not strange that Mlle. Schillinger was taken into 
the royal household as a maid of honor. What a privilege to 
live with one who was crowned, not only as Queen, but with many 
virtues; what torture to have seen the suspicion of the people 
increase, the revolution creeping on. 

In January, 1793, the King was beheaded and Mlle. Schil- 
linger made her escape. What mixed feelings she must have 
had as she stepped safely upon the ship which was to take her 
from her family, her country, and her Queen, into a strange 
land. The boat was anchored a little way out, waiting, no doubt 
for a favorable wind to fill her sails. After nightfall there swam 
out to their ship one who was not unknown to her, as he too had 
been in the King’s service. 

This strong swimmer was Charles Homet, whom Marie 
Theresa married at the end of the three months’ voyage. They 
lived one year at Bottle Hill, N. J., where Charles, Jr., was born. 
With the little baby they came over the Pocono Mountains to 
Wilkes-Barre, and up the river in a Durban boat to Asylum on 
the beautiful Susquehanna, where a city was laid out for the 
French refugees. There they found fellow-countrymen with 
a common sorrow. No doubt they had been in communica- 
tion with the Marquis de Naoilles in Philadelphia, whose secret 
plan it was to build a hiding place of safety for the Queen, to 
whom his mother was chief lady in waiting. 

Charles Homet was put in charge of the building of this 
house for the Queen, and no one could have been more anxious 
than Marie Theresa, with her ties of blood and companionship, 
for the safety of Marie Antoinette. They must go eight miles 
back into the wilderness over what is still known as the French 
Road, where the cries of wild beasts would have struck terror to 
those unaccustomed ears did they not remember the more ter- 
rifying cries of a Robespierre. 

The location for these buildings commanded a horizon of 
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mountains so distant as to melt easily into the sky. This was 
the home of Marie Theresa for two years while bricks were made 
for the Queen’s house, a bakery built, orchards planted and some 
of the forests cleared. Work was slow, as everything had to be 
trundled out by ox carts from Asylum. Stillslower was the news 
from France. But finally rumors of the Queen’s death were 
verified, and the Homets returned to Asylum. This was in 
1796, the year of Louis Philippe’s visit to Asylum. 

After so many shiftings of the scenes, they settled down to 
make their way in farming, a new and difficult industry, but with 
true French frugality they achieved. The plans for a great city 
did not carry and soon the occupants of the thirty houses had 
scattered and most of the land came into possession of two of the 
families—the Homets and La Portes. 

She saw her three sons, Charles, Francis and Joseph, grow 
into exemplary young men. They built fine houses and large 
barns and mills and received a grant for the Ferry. They rafted 
lumber and produce from their lands to markets down the river. 
The one daughter, Harriet, was the mother of Mrs. William R. 
Storrs—three royal women. Of the nine grandsons, only one 
had male heirs to earry down the name.—Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia). 


* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
George A. Gay 


Months of careful preparation laid the foundations on which 
the program of the 100th session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention was built. Towanda had been selected as the place 
for the centenary meeting on account of its excellent plant, its 
hospitable people, and its strategic location at the heart of an 
extended area in which Universalists had lived for many gen- 
erations. 

Cold and rainy weather did not deter the delegates. They 
came from Philadelphia, Reading, Scranton, Linesville, and the 
ehurches nearer to Towanda, until thirteen active societies were 
represented by forty delegates, and every minister serving 
churches in Pennsylvania was present. One hundred and eighty- 
six persons signed the registration book, and many more were 
present at some of the sessions. 

The Women’s Missionary Association convened Friday 
afternoon, May 22, and after transacting the regular business, 
listened to an address by the Rey. H. M. Cary, our missionary 
to Japan. The Convention proper was opened by the president, 
W. B. Layton, of Scranton, Friday night. Addresses of weleome 
from the city and the church were delivered by Burgess C. E. 
Lilley and George E. Rockwell. Sessional committees were ap- 
pointed, and then the meeting was placed in charge of the Rev. 
C. E. Petty, who conducted a short devotional service, and in- 
troduced the Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader. Dr. van Schaick delivered an interesting and 
helpful sermon entitled “Reasons for Belief in God.” Follow- 
ing the service many of the delegates gathered in the pleasant 
social rooms in the new addition to the church to exchange 
greetings and establish friendships. 

The business meeting of the Convention was held Saturday 
morning, and the feature of the session was the long, intensely 
interesting, and historically valuable paper prepared by the 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D. 

In the report of the Resolutions Committee, which was pre- 
pared by the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, the Rev. C. E. Petty, and 
Miss Martha W. Stulen, the Japan Mission was endorsed. The 
importance of a rewritten, clearly articulated “‘social statement’”’ 
for the guidance of our churches was stressed; a “spiritual ex- 
position of the implications of Universalism in the matters of in- 
dustrial exploitation of the world’s natural resources, and the 
consequent social duties and relationships that are involved,” 
was demanded; the adherence of the United States to the World 
Court of International Justice, the rejection “of the whole war 
system as a method of settling controversies between nations,” 
the support of the government in the suppression of crime, and 
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the demand that all of our citizens observe the law, were em- 
phasized; a condemnation of “‘the hysteria and suspicion that calls 
in question the right of free speech” was offered. ‘Thanks to 
all who have had a part in making this centennial of organized 
Universalism in Pennsylvania a success, and especially the 
Towanda pastor and his people for their hospitality,” concluded 
the report. 

The Committee on Official Reports, consisting of the Rev. 
George C. Boorn, Mrs. H. S. Patterson, and Miss Gertrude 
Butterworth, recommended the adoption of the plan offered by 
the State Superintendent for a five per cent increase in mem- 
bership and in financial support of every church and of all church 
auxiliaries; that the secretary’s report be published in full; that 
the forty years service of C. W. Gabell, Jr., ast*‘auditor, secre- 
tary, vice-president, and treasurer’ be specially commended; 
and that “as many of our churches as possible’ arrange for 
special services under the direction of the State Superintendent. 

The Nominating Committee presented the following list, 
which was accepted: For president, Lorin C. Powers; vice-presi- 
dent, Henry W. Felton; secretary, the Rev. H. E. Benton, D. D.; 
treasurer, C. W. Gabell, Jr.; trustees for three years: W. B. Lay- 
ton, the Rev. Robert L. Tipton, Miss Helen Buckwalter; trustee 
for one year, A. D. Stichler; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
Robert L. Tipton, Mrs. Louis Smith, Mr. John Wardell, the 
Rey. H. E. Benton, D. D., the Rev. George A. Gay; place of 
next convention, Linesville; preacher of occasional sermon, the 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck. 

The Sunday School Association met Saturday afternoon, 
Mrs. Lillian G. Smith presiding. Routine business was trans- 
acted, and then two interesting addresses were delivered, by 
the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck and Mrs. Hallenbeck. Mr. Hallen- 
beck’s topic was ““The Content of the Lesson Material,’ and Mrs. 
Hallenbeck discussed “‘Training the Teachers.” Mr. Richard 
H. Bird, of Boston, representing the Universalist Council of Re- 
ligious Education, led the discussion, and some excellent questions 
and comments were offered, but the time was too short for the 
extended treatment which many of the questions required. The 
reports from the various schools were exceptionally interesting. 
Mrs. George C. Boorn was elected president of the Association; 
Miss Ruth Gay vice-president; Miss Emma Miller secretary, 
and Miss Dorothy Stevens was re-elected treasurer. 

The Y. P. C. U. held its Convention at the conclusion of the 
Sunday School sessions, and Mr. Bird assisted the young people 
with their deliberations. 

The annual banquet was served by the ladies of the church 
in the newly-decorated and arranged dining-rooms of the church, 
and all available space was filled. Last minute demand tor 
tickets exceeded anticipations. Songs were sung, and greetings 
were brought by representatives of various organizations. 

At 7.45 the church organ notified the conventioners that 
the historical pageant was next in order, and soon the church 
auditorium was completely filled with spectators. Promptly 
at eight o’clock the participants marched into the church, led 
by the choir of the Towanda church. The Rey. J. D. Herrick, 
pastor of the church, followed, and Mrs. Lillian Russell, the 
Interpreter, was next in line. Then came the participants in 
the principal episodes, dressed in colonial fashion, the men with 
their black three-cornered hats conspicuously emphasizing the 
colonial atmosphere. The third act of the play, ‘““The Prophet 
of Good Luck,” by the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, was presented 
impressively. The part of Thomas Potter was played by Mr. 
Carl Foden of the Towanda church, with much sympathy and 
excellent interpretation. Mr. James C. Krayer of Philadelphia 
was admirable as John Murray. W. A. Muckel, of Philadelphia, 
made a rollicking “Captain Jones,’ while two young men and 
a young lady of Towanda acted as fisher boys and Abigail. A 
second important episode was a re-enactment of the debate be- 
tween Moses Park and Noah Murray, at Sheshequin in 1808, 
which resulted in the organization of the Universalist church at 
that place. The Rev. Max C. Putney of Reading played the 
part of Joseph Kinney, the Rev. C. E. Petty represented Noah 
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Murray, and the Rey. George C. Boorn took the part of Moses 
Park. A congregation clad in garments of the period was 
grouped upon the platform and about it, and as the debate waxed 
warm, great was the excitement of the hearers! Another feature 
of the pageant was a series of lantern-slides of the churches now 
active in Pennsylvania, also views of Murray Grove. Ten girls 
of Towanda answered a series of questions dealing with history 
of the progress of Universalism in the state, and, in conclusion, 
the newly elected board of trustees held a meeting. The cast 
retired as the choir led in singing the recessional hymn. The 
benediction was offered by Mr. Herrick. 

The organist and the choir of the Towanda church greatly 
assisted with special musical numbers, and Mrs. Russell’s clear 
voice and able interpretations gave unity to the entire perfor- 
mance. The perfect co-operation of Mr. Herrick and his helpers 
and the assistance of all of the participants combined to make the 
pageant a very impressive and entertaining vehicle for the pre- 
sentation of our history. 

Sunday offered four interesting services. At the church 
school hour, Mrs. Lubris of Philadelphia addressed the pupils, 
and then Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary of Japan charmed her auditors 
as she described the Japanese children’s ways and told a fairy- 
tale. 

The ritualistic church service at eleven o’clock prepared the 
way for an eloquent occasional sermon by the Rev. Herbert E. 
Benton, D. D., whose topic was “The Great Understanding.” 
A generous offering for the ministers’ pension fund was received, 
and the service closed with the communion, administered by 
the Rev. James D. Herrick. 

Mr. Richard H. Bird presented some objectives of the 
Council of Religious Education at the afternoon service, and the 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., representing the General Convention, 
delivered a timely and forceful sermon entitled ‘““What Price 
Religion?”? Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary, dressed in Japanese cloth- 
ing, again captivated her hearers as she described the problems 
and opportunities facing the missionaries in Japan. 

The concluding service was held at 7.30. The Rev. H. M. 
Cary delivered an interesting address dealing with the situation 
in Japan, and answered questions. His description of Kagawa 
interested the large congregation. The Rev. Robert L. Tipton 
delivered an impassioned plea for a Christ-centered religion, and 
brought the Convention to a close with a challenge to deeper 
consecration. 

The arrangements for the entertainment of the convention 
were excellent, the fellowship was delightful, the atmosphere of 
the sessions was constructive and hopeful. Every sermon and 
address was forward-looking. The general comment was that 
this was one of the best conventions ever held in Pennsylvania, 
and for those who have known the situation during the past ten 
years the unqualified opinion was that it was the best gathering 
during that time. This result was due to the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all of our ministers and people, to the very cordial assist- 
ance of the newspapers and the Associated Press, to the pains- 
taking planning of the Towanda pastor and members, and to a 
program which challenged the attention and invited the at- 
tendance of large and enthusiastic congregations. 

* * * 


DEATH OF JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER 


Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker, well known to the readers of 
the Leader as a frequent contributor to its columns, died on 
May 29 at his home in Kansas City, Missouri. 

He was born in Foxcroft, Me., Dec. 8, 1850. His father, 
Orin Barrows Crooker, was a descendant of Francis Crooker 
who resided in Barnstable, Mass., in 1643. His mother, Eliza- 
beth Ann Cobb, was a descendant of Elder Henry Cobb, who 
came to Plymouth, Mass., on the second trip of the Mayflower. 
When a boy, Mr. Crooker went with his parents to Minnesota 
(1856) and lived over eight years on the frontier west of Min- 
neapolis. He was there at the time of the Sioux Indian massa- 
cre, neighboring settlers being killed and scalped. 

Mr. Crooker’s education was obtained at the Norway, Me., 


Liberal Institute (three years) and at the Ypsilanti (Mich.) 
Union Seminary (three years), from which he was graduated in 
the class of 1870. He then spent three years in teaching in 
southern Michigan. Having studied theology by himself dur- 
ing these years, he was ordained to the ministry of the Baptist 
Church at Tekonsha, Mich., Sept. 25, 1873. After nearly five 
years spent in the Baptist ministry (two at Quincy, Mich.) he 
entered the Unitarian fellowship and became pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church at La Porte, Ind., in 1877. His next settlement 
was at Madison, Wis. (1881), where he remained ten years. 
Here he had a large congregation mainly composed of univer- 
sity professors and students. A beautiful stone church was 
built while he was minister of the society. 

In 1891, Dr. Crooker went to Helena, Mont., and organized 
a large Unitarian church there. He became a prominent in- 
fluence in the state, was chaplain of the senate in the Third 
Legislative Assembly, and active in educational and philan- 
thropic work. He secured the passage of a statute creating a 
State Board of Charities, of which he was the first president. 
In the capital contest of 1894, he gave an address on the moral 
aspects of the issue which was the most widely circulated docu- 
ment in that remarkable campaign. 

After a short pastorate in Troy, New York (1896-98), Dr. 
Crooker was called to the Unitarian church in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
largely composed of university professors and students. His 
subsequent pastorates were in Roslindale, Mass. (1905-1912), 
Redlands, California (1912-1913), Carlisle, Mass. (1919-1921), 
and Amherst, Mass. (1917-1918). After his retirement from 
active work he resided for a few years in Elgin, Illinois, and 
later in Kansas City, Missouri, where he had a home at 7225 
Madison Avenue, in the Country Club district, near his son, 
Orin Crooker. 8 

He was twice married, his second wife being the Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, a well known Universalist minister. 

Dr. Crooker was the author of a dozen religious books, the 
best known of which were “‘The Church of To-day” and “The 
Church of To-morrow.” In 1926 the Christian Leader printed 
a series of articles from his pen called ‘““‘The Romance of a Pio- 
neer,’’ the life story of the Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker. In 
1928 the Leader published chapters from “‘The Romance of Another 
Pioneer,” the story of his own life. 

* * * 


“MUST NOT BE BLOCKED”’ 


Request for a referendum on birth control among married 
members of 6,670 local churches goes from the New York City 
Congregational Church Association to the General Council of 
the denomination. Persons who have been married at least 
five years and who have at least one child are to be queried, if 
the request is approved. Data thus obtained might become the 
basis of petitions to Congress and the State Legislature regard- 
ing statutes which now restrict physicians in giving birth control 
instruction. 

“Medieval” was the word the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine used recently to describe the kind of information on sexual 
matters general practitioners of to-day are expected to give their 
patients. 

The churches are to be congratulated on their growing in- 
terest in birth control. Particularly are they to be congratulated 
when they show the spirit voiced by the Christian Leader, a Uni- 
versalist organ: 


“What we assert is that whatever harm there may 
lie in publishing information, or alleged information, in- 
finitely greater harm results from suppressing it. 
“There is no human right to the status of ignorance. 
If we moralists can not induce people to use knowledge 
wisely, considerately, unselfishly, so much the worse 
for us, but the way of knowledge must not be blocked.” 
That is admirably said. Churches that can say it and act 
on it will never find themselves in the painful position of feeling 
they must stretch a barring arm across every untrodden path 
of human progress.—W orld Telegram (New York). 
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New Knowledge and Its Interpreta- 
tions 


By Sir 
$2.25.) 
The Stars and Their Courses. By Sir 

James Jeans. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


The first of these recent volumes from 
the pen of the author of “The Universe 
Around Us’’ is not easy reading, nor could 
it be fully understood by any reader en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the fundamental 
theories of modern physics and mathe- 
matics; but it is a book which repays 
careful study, for it propounds and par- 
tially explains the new views as to the na- 
ture of our universe. The second of the 
two books contains radio talks given by 
Sir James Jeans for British audiences, 
and is descriptive rather than speculative, 
profusely illustrated by interesting photo- 
graphs of the heavenly bodies, and very 
readable in every way. Though pub- 
lished more recently, the second volume 
should be read first; it will raise in any 
reader’s mind some of the questions specu- 
latively discussed in the other book. 

The conviction Sir James Jeans ex- 
presses in ‘The Mysterious Universe”’ 
is one that is gaining ground among first- 
rate thinkers. It is a repudiation of those 
materialistic interpretations of reality 
according to which mechanism reigns 
supreme throughout the universe. The 
symbols now preferred by those most 
competent to picture reality are not those 
provided by an engineer accustomed to 
machines in which every part is rigidly 
determined by the rest, but symbols (far 
more abstract) provided by the mathe- 
matician, who finds that the laws of the 
workings of the human mind are the laws 
revealed by investigation into the rela- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Indeed, 
Jeans goes so far as to attribute to a Master 
Mathematician the creation of the great 
system to which we belong. 

“Symbols” we say advisedly, for Jeans 
admits, as do all the great scientists, that 
“Science is not yet in contact with ulti- 
mate reality’’—a far-reaching statement. 
But in the ‘‘whole torrent of surprising 
new knowledge’”’ (so new that two decades 
have witnessed a revolution in thought) 
we are, as Jeans puts it, discovering, out- 
side the cave of shadows and illusions 
which we inhabit, ‘‘chess players who ap- 
pear to be very well acquainted with the 
rules of the game as we have formulated 
them in our cave.’’ In other words, inde- 
pendently of all experience of the outer 
world, mathematicians have analyzed the 
processes of the human reason at its best, 
and now astronomy and physical theory 
together are bringing us proofs that the 
universe itself is constituted on principles 
which conform to pure reason. 

Of course Jeans is in an admittedly 
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speculative realm. He entitles his last 
chapter “Into the Deep Waters,” and deep 
they are. It is noteworthy that the dis- 
turbing thoughts which arise in the mind 
of the laymen do not distress the thinker. 
“The apparent vastness and emptiness 
of the universe, and our own insignificant 
size therein, need cause us neither bewil- 
derment nor concern. . . . The immensity 
‘of the universe becomes a matter of satis- 
faction rather than awe; we are citizens of 
no mean city.” 

Striking are the closing words of Jeans: 
“Our main contention can hardly be that 
the science of to-day has a pronouncement 
to make; perhaps it should rather be that 
science should leave off making pro- 
nouncements.” 

The man of religious experience need 
not hesitate to add that while to the mathe- 
matician the universe reveals realities 
grasped most easily through mathematical 
concepts, to the lover, to the creator of 
good, to the maker of things lovely, the 
universe reveals realities most readily 
symbolized by love and goodness and 
beauty. And there is nothing in the 
latest word of astro-physies to invalidate 
whatever judgment of the kind is reached 
by those who see reality as the creation 
not of a master mind alone but of a Heart 
and Will with whom man may co-operate 
in the creation of values as invisible as 
atoms, protons, and photons, but no less 
real. 

“The Stars in Their Courses’ makes 
an excellent introduction to astronomy. 
The original radio talks have been ex- 
panded, but the simplicity and lucidity of 
their style has been retained. Since the 
days when Sir Robert Ball “‘popularized”’ 
the science of the stars for ordinary readers 
in his Easy Star Lessons, we think nothing 
so readable has appeared. Yet so much’ 
more is now known and the photographic 
art has made such advances that the time 
was ripe for just such a work as Sir James 
Jeans has produced. His gift for apt il- 
lustration and his ready use of literary al- 
lusions enhance the book’s value for just 
such readers as he had in view. Could 
we give the book higher praise than to 
say that it makes us wish we might sit 
beside the author on a starry night and 
hear him talk about the great theme of 
his life work. Parents will do well to give 
this book to sons and daughters in high 
school and college or, better still, to read 
it with them and share with them the new 
knowledge. 

15 ep Re Soares 


* * 
A Social Problem 


Negro, National Asset or Liability? 
By John Louis Hill. (Literary Asso- 
ciation, Inc.) 


Most Negroes and many white people 


would never expect such a book from the 
pen of a Southern white man. Yet so ably 
has Mr. Hill drawn his picture in evaluat- 
ing the Negro in America that he has at- 
tained a fine degree of fairness and sym- 
pathy. No honest reader can accuse Mr, 
Hill either of prejudice or of sentimentality, 
and few are the writers on this complex 
subject who do not fall into one of these 
two errors. In a word, this work ranks 
among the best written on the subject of 
race relations in America, and in the light, 
rather than heat, that Mr. Hill sheds on 
the subject, he can justly be said to have 
made a most constructive contribution 
to this baffling, perplexing problem. 

Mr. Hill’s description of the three stages 
he experienced in his attitude toward the 
Negro must inevitably arouse in honest 
white people a feeling of sympathetic 
appreciation. The first was the tradi- 
tionally Southern attitude of regarding 
the “‘nigger’’ as useful to have around, but 
always as an inferior being and never likely 
to be much else. The second was that 
of excessive sympathy and catering toward 
the Negro simply because he was a Negro. 
And how many well-intentioned whites 
find this the point of farthest advance in 
their attitude toward the colored races! 
The third step was that of regarding the 
Negro simply on his merits as a man, no 
better and no worse, on the average, than 
other races under similar circumstances. 
It is the fuller, saner perspective of this 
third stage that places Mr. Hill’s book far 
above much of the literature on the Amer- 
ican Negro. The sooner more friends of 
the Negro view the problem in the light 
presented by Mr. Hill, the sooner will one 
of America’s most bewildering problems 
be well on the road toward an adequate 
solution. 

Regarding this, Mr. Hill writes a perti- 
nent paragraph: “There is not much the 
Negro himself can do toward helping to 
solve the so-called race problem, except to 
patiently bide the time and wait for the 
white man to catch up with him in the 
matter of interracial knowledge. When 
the white man knows the Negro in Amer- 
ica as well as the Negro now knows the 
white man, it will not be difficult for them 
to appraise each other and strike a common 
balance of human weaknesses and human 
excellences, upon which they can all 
fully agree.” 

In evaluating the Negro, Mr. Hill not 
only declares him to be a valuable asset in 
our national economy, but that ‘‘the Ne- 
gro ranks higher in the economic evalua- 
tion of the human equation than the white 
man does.” Shortly after this Mr. Hill 
attempts the difficult task of pointing out 
that the economic value of the Negro lies 
in his moral and spiritual richness. The 
value of the latter is unquestioned, but 

(Continued on page 765) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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% The books of the General Sun- * 
* day School Association close on 
2 ainikeals Weel z 
* This means that all gifts either * 
* for the work of the Association or * 
* for missionary objectives must be 

in our office before that date to 

count on this convention year. 


Total Expense for a delegate to Ferry 
dl Beach: 


Board and room $18 to $20. * 
# Accommodations in a tent $15. * 
* * 


sy Ferry Beach Park Association * 
* registration $1.00. 


ES Institute registration $1.25. # 
- Textbooks and stationery $1.00to * 
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PERSONAL BENEFITS FROM BARRE 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTE 


Dorothy Whitaker 


The experience acquired at the Barre 
Religious Institute has been of great value 
to me in more ways than one. Through 
the great help of Mr. Gibbs and Miss Earle 
I have become better acquainted with the 
Bible and am able to read and understand 
it so much more now than ever before. 

I remember my first attempt to read 
the Bible. I began with the Book of 
Genesis. I was interested for a time, as 
it seemed like a fairy tale to me. [I re- 
garded it as one at the time. As I read 
on and the stories were repeated I became 
uninterested and gave it up for a time. 
Next time I read the New Testament and 
found different stories of the same inci- 
dents. Being young, I am afraid I became 
rather discouraged with the stories. When 
I attended Sunday school of course I 
learned differently, but it was not ex- 
plained to me until I attended the In- 
stitute. There I learned to treat the first 
books as a mythical story. I learned that 
the New Testament was written by dif- 
ferent men, who told their side of the 
story. That the events: happened long 
before a way of recording them was in- 
vented, and that they had already been 
told to more than one and exaggerated 
each time they were retold. Many more 
things were made clear to me which would 
not have been explained otherwise. 

It has helped me a great deal when I 
have been able to attend the Young 
People’s Sunday evening services and to 
be able to help in the discussion problems. 


I wish it were possible for me to attend 
such Institutes more often. 

From the teachings of Miss Earle and 
Mrs. Chamberlain I have learned better 
how to teach and get along with children. 
I am sorry I have not been able to have a 
regular class here at home in order to carry 
out the plans to better advantage. I 
have many brothers and sisters and find 
many ways to use the helpful ideas, es- 
pecially recently when my youngest sister 
was quarantined with whooping-cough 
and had to be kept quiet and have some- 
thing to amuse her. 

During the enjoyable evenings spent 
with Mr. Hempel many games were re- 
membered and other ways of entertaining 
at parties and young people’s gatherings. 

That fall I had a Hallowe’en Party for 
my class and J used many of the ideas 
shown by Mr. Hempel. The class was at 
the age when they wanted to learn to play 
different games from those played at 
school every day. I guess if it had not 
been for Mr. Hempel my party would not 
have been a great success. As it was my 
first experience in haVing them alone to 
entertain I was very anxious that it should 
be successful. 

Later the Young People’s religious or- 
ganizations of the White River Valley met 
at Bethel and after the banquet many 
games and charades were played. I sur- 
prised them with ideas taken from the 
recreation period at the Barre Institute. 

Thanks to Barre Institute I have learned 
many things outside of Teaching a Class, 
which I think every one should know be- 
fore they attempt to teach a class of young 
people, as their teachings may be of more 
harm than good if they are taught without 
a clear understanding of the subject on 
the teacher’s part. 

Noie: The above paper was written by 


a young lady from Bethel, Vt., who has - 


taken our course offered at the’ Barre In- 
stitute. The series of One-Day Institutes 
to be held in the state this month can not 
hope to do as much for those who attend, 
but we feel sure that all participants in 
these briefer experiences will find them- 
selves amply rewarded.—Editor. 
* * 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING SUC- 
CESSFUL PEACE TEACHING 


Among younger children a foundation 
may be laid for peace ideals by the promo- 
tion of friendly attitudes and sympathetic 
appreciation toward all nations. A be- 
ginning may be made in the dramatization 
of peace activities which will make them 
seem at least as interesting and patriotic 
as war itself. But there is little hope of 
these small beginnings carrying over into 
later years unless teaching is continued 
with due respect to the developing minds 
ef our pupils. The greatest care must be 


taken to present peace ideals in a dispas- 
sionate and unprejudiced fashion. Dr. 
Daniel A. Prescott in his book “Educa- 
tion and International Relations’ lists the 
following principles which must govern all 
effective teaching tor peace: 

1. The struggle against the drag of 
tradition should not take the form of di- 
rect attack, as this is certain to arouse 
antagonism. Rather a problem should be 
demonstrated and the pupils permitted 
to work out their own solution. ' 

2. The scientific attitude should be de- 
veloped, including a clear insight into the 
problems of society, the conscious search 
for all the facts relating to the problems, 
and the regarding of solutions as tentative 
until tested by their results. 

3. The settings in which international 
problems are studied should be de-emo- 
tionalized. EH. g., justice to Germany 
could never be secured while we “hate the 
Germans.” 

4. The world in which we live demands 
sacrifice and loyalty to ideals as well as 
personal welfare. We must avoid both 
the Sceylla of mistaken loyalties and the 
Charybdis of selfishness. We must seek 
not merely what seems best for our own 
country, but what seems best for the race, 
not the prosperity of our own business, but 
the welfare of mankind. 

Perhaps the failure of our attempts to 
teach peace is due to a violation of one or 
more of these principles. 

ok * 
NEW BOOKS FOR STORY MATERIAL 

Two hooks for story material were re- 
viewed on this page for May 238, and by an 
inadvertence the names of publishers were 
omitted. These books were: 

“And So He Made Mothers,” by Mar- 
garet Applegarth. Richard R. Smith. 
Price $1.50. 

“Fifty Stories for the Bedtime Hour,” by 
Margaret Eggleston. Richard R. Smith, 
Price $1.50. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Our California school have made an 
unusually good record in their gifts for 
China Child Welfare. The response of 
our schools for this objective, coming as 
it does late in the year and after many 
appeals in other directions, is a most grati- 
fying indication of the genuine interest of 
our schools in world friendship. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates and Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel were speakers before the Murray- 
Channing Sunday School Association at 
its meeting at Hubbardston, Mass., on 
May 27. 

Miss Farle visited the Mission Circle of 
her former parish at Methuen, Mass., on 
May 25. She will be going to the Middle 
West during June to speak at State Con- 
ventions in Iowa and Ohio. 
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The addrees of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


INTERESTING CAMPAIGN ITEMS 


Children love to help others, as is demon- 
strated by a package just received from 
Beecher City, Illinois. It contained nine 
mite boxes, the contents of which ranged 
from one cent to more than twenty cents. 
Each box bore the name of some dear little 
child of the church school who had wanted 
to give his or her ‘“‘mite’’ to help some little 
child in less fortunate circumstances in 
‘life. The total gift from these boxes was 
67 cents—treasured and appreciated by us 
as much as the largest gift of hundreds of 
dollars which we have received. 

A pleasing note came two days ago, en- 
closing a check for $600. The giver will 
have the privilege of giving a name to a 
room in Quillen House, which may be her 
own or that of some loved friend or rela- 
tive. A suitably engraved bronze tablet, 
bearing the name chosen, will be placed 
in the room, which will be known there- 
after by that name. She will also become 
a Patron of the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
and her name, or the name desired, will be 
engraved upon a bronze table posted in a 
conspicuous place at the Birthplace. 

Isn’t this a splendid way in which to 
establish a memorial to a loved one or 
friend? We shall be happy to receive 
your gift of $300 or $600 which will make 
you a donor or a patron, or both. 

* * 
MINNESOTA WOMEN GATHER AT 
OWATONNA 


The Minnesota Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Association held its May 
meeting and luncheon at the Hotel Owa- 
tonna May 15. Covers were laid for 
eighty-three at the one o’clock luncheon. 
May baskets filled with spring wild flowers 
decorated the speakers’ table, and tiny 
baskets containing violets and phlox were 
at each place. 

Mrs. Dora Carter, state president, pre- 
sided, and Mrs. R. H. G. Netz, president 
of the Owatonna society, gave the address 
ofwelcome. Asplendid program followed, 
the principal speaker of the afternoon be- 
ing Miss Georgene Bowen, whose subject 
was “The Challenge,” bringing before the 
group the very real reasons why Chris- 
tianity should be brought to the people of 
Japan. 

Miss Bowen was much enjoyed, and 
inspired all who heard her to meet the 
challenge and help more than ever in the 
work of the women of the Universalist 
Church in Japan. 

Mrs. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, 
state chairman of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place fund, gave a report of the pledges to 
date and introduced Miss Marian Sloan 
of Rochester, a life long Universalist and 
one who knew Clara Barton personally. 
Miss Sloan gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the early friendship, and repeated 


the story which had preceded the talk, of 
the little girl who actually wore Clara 
Barton’s shoes. She told of being in- 
vited to a party in Rochester and having to 
refuse because she had no shoes to wear, 
when Miss Barton said, “You may have 
my shoes to wear,” “and,’’said Miss Sloan, 


“T wore those shoes with elastic in the 
sides to the party, and had a wonderful 
time, thanks to Clara Barton.’”’ Thestate 
firmly believes it will go over the top by 
the time of the October Convention and 
announce $1,000 raised for the Birthplace 
Fund. 

The meeting adjourned late in the 
afternoon, and was one of the most profit- 
able and interesting meetings this associa- 
tion has ever held. 


Our Young People - 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


FERRY BEACH 


July 18 to 25! Young People’s Week at 
Ferry Beach! And the crowd is coming. 
If a goal of one hundred could be reached, 
the national Y. P. C. U. would have 
achieved one of its objectives for the year. 

If ministers and Y. P. C. U. presidents 
would take decisive steps to plan for local 
delegates in New England, we could easily 
reach our goal. 

We guarantee to help develop leader- 
ship in your potentialleaders. We guaran- 
tee to give a course of instruction that will 
prepare your unioners to do better work 
in the local Y. P. C. U. 

Raise the money. Send the delegates. 
Money can not be spent to better ad- 
vantage. It is an investment in youth. 
It is an investment in Universalism. 

One course will be devoted to the func- 
tion and place of the modern church; a 
second course deals with social service and 
the Y. P. C. U.; a third course tackles the 
problems of actually running a union in a 
local church. Special speakers and eve- 
ning “culture talks’ bring in fresh in- 
spirational, character-building material. 
The national program for next year will 
be presented. 

Dr. Bruce W. Brotherston of Tufts Col- 
lege; Richard H.. Bird, Council Field 
Worker; Mrs. Mabel Williams, social 
worker; .Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dana M. Gree- 
ley, Unitarian—all these will be on the 
faculty. 

Your union, your boy, your girl, can 
not afford to miss this clean, healthy, 
character-building week with our Univer- 
salist Young Folks at Ferry Beach. 

Take steps! Take steps now! 

a oe 


Y¥.. Po CSU SRINANCES 


Considering everything, the financial 
year of the Y. P. C. U. has been remark- 
ably good. Treasurer Arthur Olson says 
that if he could collect $500 of the $600 
which has been pledged, he would call 
accounts square. It is well to bear in 
mind that an essential part of the Y. P. 
C. U. policy calls for a regular diminution 
of the debt contracted in years past. If 
reasonable returns are made before July 1, 
it is expected to pay off $500 more on this 
debt. The measures of economy that 


have been resorted to have called for 
considerable sacrifice on the part of of- 
ficers—but the sacrifice has been willingly 
made, without deeply impairing our ef- 
ficiency. 

Unions which owe dues and pledges— 
pay them. Individuals who owe pledges, 
rustle about and pay them—please—be- 
fore July 1. 


* = 


THE VERMONT CONVENTION 


When the Vermont Y. P. C. U. conven- 
tion is held in Barre at the end of June, 
Bob Needham of Arlington will represent 
the national Y. P. C. U. Bob will be,our 
member of the building crew that will tour 
the state of Vermont the week before the 
convention, ending up at Barre just in 
time to help put the convention over in 
great style. Bob has served as an active 
associate editor of Onward this year, and 
has done valiant service as chairman of 
the Missionary Education Committee. 
He has delivered a score of addresses ac- 
quainting our unioners with the pioneer- 
ing work of Universalism in Texas. 

* * 


TURKEY RUN SPEAKERS 


At the national Y. P. C. U. convention 
at Turkey Run, Indiana, July 7-12, an 
imposing list of speakers shines out of 
the program. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, and Rev. Robert Cummins 
are the names of the high lights. It is 
possible that arrangements will be com- 
pleted to have Miss Frances Brannan, 
peace worker, also on the speaking pro- 
gram. Mrs. Naomi Wilkin will conduct 
a forum meeting on “State Organization” 
as a preliminary to the campaign next 
year to improve the functioning of state 
Y. P. C. U. groups. A series of highly 
praised nature talks will be given in the 
evening by Sid Esten, chief nature guide 
at Turkey Run Park. 

Connecticut is sending seven or eight 
delegates. New York promises to send 
ten or twelve. Three will probably come 
from California. Massachusetts will be 
heavily represented. Unions from Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa and Illinois will send large 
quotas. No word has been received 
about Maine, although Vermont. is ex- 
pected to send at least two delegates. 
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Floral Park. — On 
Wednesday evening, 
May 27, the people 
of the parish tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
a reception of welcome 
at the Nassau Ath- 
letie Club House. It 
was a most delightful 
occasion. The main club room was dec- 
orated with spring flowers. Mrs. Walter 
I. Sherman, president of the Women’s 
League, presented Mrs. Peters with a 
beautiful bouquet of roses and lilies of 
the valley. A musical program was given 
by Miss Grace Joslyn, Miss Harriet Joyce 
and Mr. Jackson Sherman. Readings 
were given by Mrs. H. 8. Dodge of Stewart 
Manor. Mr. Walter I. Sherman, presi- 
dent of the board of management, ex- 
tended a cordial weleome to Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters. Mr. Richard P. Saunders as a 
representative of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict of Universalist Churches also ex- 
tended them a welcome. Many friends 
from the Universalist churches of Brook- 
lyn were present. Sunday, May 24, a 
large congregation attended the morning 
service. Communion was observed for 
the first time. 'The communion set given 
by the Misses Hattie and Annie Miller of 
Valley Stream, N. Y., was used. Mr. 
Peters is preaching a series of sermons on 
the ‘Faith of a Liberal,’ which are prov- 
ing very interesting and ‘helpful. The 
work on the church building has progressed 
rapidly. The building is now resting on 
its permanent foundation. The repairs 
incident to the moving of the structure 
will be made soon. The Women’s League 
holds a food sale once a month. A con- 
siderable profit has been realized from 
this course. This organization is making 
preparations for a bazaar to be held in the 
fall. * * Washington Heights.—The so- 
cial season closed with the most successful 
record in our history. Special memorial 
services were held recently for five boys 
who have died in service since 1926. The 
Naval Guards and Aviation Corps paraded 
Memorial Day, and on June 14 hold their 
annual all-day meet with Chapin Home. 
The pastor, Mr. Harris, filled a new role 
recently, acting as godfather to one of his 
boys in the Catholic Church. The boy is a 
son of a police officer. It was generally 
approved that a Protestant minister could 
act as sponsor for a Catholic boy. The 
minister felt it was a great spiritual op- 
portunity. A new member was added to 
the family of Mr. Harris when his son, 
Lewis E. Harris, became the father of a 
baby daughter. Camp Wamego opens in 
Corinth, N. Y., as usual, on July 1, the 
summer address of the pastor and family. 
For some reason nobody can explain, 
judgment was entered against the church 


property for over $8,000 in unpaid taxes. 
The taxes began after five years of exemp- 
tion. After six months of legal effort, the 
matter has been adjusted for the church. 
A gift of a piano has added much to the 
social rooms. The dinner given to the 
Metropolitan Sunday School Association 
evidently was acceptable, as said organiza- 
tion has invited itself to our church for 
another one in September. Our people 
are flattered, reports Mr. Harris. * * 
Newark.—The Community Forum com- 
pleted its season April 19, after a success- 
ful series of twenty-six Sunday evening 
meetings. The final meeting was a sym- 
posium on “The New Negro,’’ with more 
than 900 present and several hundred 
turned away. James Weldon Johnson 
spoke on the literary phase; Dr. W. I. 
Valentine, educational; Salem Whitney of 
“The Green Pastures,”’ cultural; T. Arnold 
Hill, industrial. Editorials appeared in 
both leading Jersey papers at the close of 
the season commending the church for 
“an undertaking unique in local chureh 
circles.”” Plans are going forward for the 
reopening of the Forum October 18. 
The Women’s Guild conducted a success- 
ful spring sale and bridge party in April 
with a net profit of $300. The Mission 
Circle continues to be active. Its closing 
meeting took the form of a ride and picnic 
to the Palisades, June 4. The young 
people—more than twenty strong—went 
to Murray Grove on a week end outing 
over Memorial Day. The Community 
Players, an acting company of the church, 
organized three years ago, presented A. A. 
Milne’s comedy, “The Truth About Blayd,”’ 
in the auditorium of the church, May 15. 
Four hundred were in attendance and the 
profits will be given to the church. Miss 
Eddy continues to do excellent work in 
the church school. Preparations are going 
forward for ‘‘Children’s Day,’’: June 14. 
The second annual parent-teachers’ meet- 
ing, preceded by a supper, was held in 
April. Dr. Samuel I. Hamilton, head of 
the Department of Religious Education at 
New York University, was the main 
speaker. * * Chapin Home.—Represent- 
atives of the various auxiliaries gathered 
at Chapin Home on May 14 for the annual 
Rally Day service. The reports this year 
were very encouraging and showed healthy 
activity among the members. During the 
year the auxiliaries have turned into the 
home treasury over $3,000. This money 
has been used in payment for the electric 
refrigerator. Beside this money there have 
been gifts of fruits, jellies and magazines, 
and several parties have been provided for 
the family by the auxiliary members. 
During the month Mr. Richard Brenton 
passed away. For over forty years he had 
been connected with the Home, for many 
years being its superintendent, until last 


fall, when failing health compelled him to 
relinquish the work he so much loved. 
His funeral service was held in the Cooper 
Memorial Chapel, and as his body was 
carried out the strains of ‘“Nearer My God 
to Thee’’ were played on the organ, as he 
himself had so often, during his long ser- 
vice, played the same beautiful hymn 
when members of the family were borne 
away. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall officiated 
at the closing service on May 24. During 
the summer service is held only once each 
month. * * Middletown.—This parish is 
determined that the community shall 
know that there is a Universalist church. 
Every one is co-operating with the new 
minister to the uttermost. The Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle had the entire 
apartment done over before the arrival of 
the new minister. It looks splendid. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorburn arrived in town 
April 28 and were greeted at the train by 
the treasurer, Mr. Van Sickle. Young and 
old alike were anxious to help their new 
minister get his apartment to rights. On 
April 80 the Mission Circle held an in- 
formal reception for their new leaders. at 
the home of Mrs. Maude D. Whitlock. 
The speaker was Rev. J. Howard Nicholls, 
D. D., a retired Presbyterian minister, 
living in the city, who supplied the pulpit 
during the interim period. Dr. Nicholls 
gave a fine address. Mr. Thorburn made 
a short address. Definite steps were 
taken toward co-operating with the cam- 
paign for the Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp 
and Ferry Beach fund. Mrs. Augusta 
Fink was appointed by the president of the 
Mission Circle to take the matter in charge. 
The Women’s Aid and Mission Circle on 
Saturday, May 2, held a jitney supper and 
a goodly sum was added to the treasury. 
The Fortnightly Auxiliary have held one 
business meeting, have helped in the work 
at the local hospital, held a bridge adding a 
good sum to their treasury, and they are 
planning to present a new pulpit Bible 
to the church. The Young People’s 
Christian Union have held their devotional 
meetings every Sunday evening with live- 
ly discussions, the annual meeting coming 
May 20. They have held one dance, a 
penny supper, and a strawberry festival. 
The formal reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thorburn was held on May 21 in the 
parish house. Memorial Day Mr. Thor- 
burn was the speaker at the exercises held 
in Hamptonburg, N. Y. The Men’s Club 
held their monthly supper and meeting 
on May 6. Dr. Nicholls again spoke. 
The young people of this church were 
hosts to the young people’s groups in this 
city for their monthly union devotional 
meeting May 31. * * Divine Paternity. 
—On Monday evening, June 1, Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay, founder and head of the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, 
which has a constituency of 3,000,000 who 
broke away from the Roman Catholic 
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Church almost thirty years ago, spoke, as 
did also Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., 
who is interpreter for the Archbishop. 
Another guest was Dr. L. J. van Holk of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, executive secretary of 
the International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Crhistianity and 
Religious Freedom, which seeks to bring 
liberal religious groups in all parts of the 
world into closer contact. He is also 
minister of the Remonstrant Church in 
Utrecht. * * All Souls.—Our Easter of- 
fering amounted to over $1,700, and seven- 
teen joined the church. We had a most 
peautiful Easter calendar depicting the 
Japanese cherry trees in blossom. The 
calendar was printed in five colors. Dr. 
David Morton wrote a beautiful poem for 
this calendar. We had 1,000 printed and 
ran short 230 plus. The Sunday school, 
under the leadership of Mr. E. V. Bruck 
and Mrs. Charles Bacon, gave a splendid 
Easter pageant on Easter Sunday after- 
noon. April 17 is a day long to be re- 
membered by our Sunday school. Mrs. 
Charles Bacon wrote a play called “Prob- 
lems of Nursery Rhymeland.” It called 
for a cast of eighty persons. Over 400 
paid admission. Our social hall and back 
stage rooms have been painted and as a 
result of the hard work of Mr. George van 
Buren, chairman of the House Committee, 
our church is in an excellent condition. 
May 4 at the largest public auditorium in 
Brooklyn, All Souls had as its big attrac- 
tion, Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Our ex- 
penses were well over $3,000 and we cleared 
nearly $800, in spite of the fact that the 
Admiral had been in Brooklyn some five 
months previously. Mr. Arthur W. 
Brockway, as chairman of the program 
committee, turned out a 24-page program, 
size 12 x 9, containing an illustrated story 
of the birth and growth of All Souls, 
from 1845 to 1931. Mothers’ Day was fit- 
tingly observed at our church. Eleven of 
our young people and Dr. Potterton were 
the guests at the home of George Grey 
Barnard, the famous sculptor. Tea was 
served. Fifteen of our people attended 
the semi-annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Sunday School Association at the 
Washington Heights Church. Our Mrs. 
George A. Friedrich has been elected 
president of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of the Metropolitan District for 
the coming year. Nearly 250 excellent 
books were given by our people to the 
American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation. Two weeks ago we had our 
annual parish dinner and meeting. In 
spite of the present depressive economic 
conditions we paid all bills, did much re- 
pairing on roof and gutters, paid a large 
sewer bill and all the departments reported 
bills paid and money in the bank. The 
minister these past two months has been 
very busy in the church as well as outside. 
He was the speaker at the Connecticut 
Y. P. C. U. State Convention, as well as 
at the New York State Bankers Association 


held at Lake Mohonk. He has made 
many other addresses. Our Y. P. C. U. 
under the leadership of Mr. Robert Polk 
is doing excellent constructive work. 
Average attendance is forty-five. Thirty 
members of the Union spent the Memorial 
Day week-end at Murray Grove. This 
past month the minister christened seven 
babies. On May 27 Mr. Greenway was 
appointed by Major Walker a member of 
the laymen’s committee of the King’s 
County Hospital, the largest hospital in 
Brooklyn. There are eighteen members 
on that committee. Mr. Greenway was 
elected to the executive board. * * The 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. met May 22 at 
the Church of Our Father meeting-house. 
Mr. Stewart Diem, a young man of ideal- 
ism and sterling character, has been presi- 
dent the past year, and has done a remark- 
ably fine work. The evening was devoted 
to reports and to planning. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club furnished 
refreshments. The officers elected for the 
ensuing years are: President, Stanley 
Lausch; vice-president, Mabel Crawford; 
secretary, Jeanette Bacon; treasurer, Rob- 
ert Polk; trustees, Burnet Reinhardt, 
Fugena Sherwin, Stewart Diem. About 
thirty-five members of the District Union 
attended the Memorial Day week end 
gathering at Murray Grove, in conjunction 
with the Y. P. C. U. members from Phila- 
delphia. Mr. James Krayer, president of 
the Murray Grove Association, was the 
host. * * The Sunday School Associa- 
tion met May 18 at Washington Heights, 
enjoying a splendid supper. Mr. Mc- 
Daniel extended a cordial word of welcome 
and Mrs. Harris sang two solos. Reports 
from the treasurer, Mr. Geo. A. Fried- 
rich, and from the schools were received. 
There was a group discussion upon ‘“How 
Much Bible Shall We Use in the Church 
School?” led by Mr. James Bronis. Rev. 
H. E. Peters, new minister at Floral Park, 
gave a cheering report of the weekly ad- 
vance in the Long Island parish. The 
retiring president, Miss Isabel Taylor, 
was given a vote of thanks. Officers for 
1931-1932 are: President, Miss Virginia 
Eddy, Redeemer; vice-president, Miss M. 
E. Muller, Good Tidings; secretary, Miss 
Edith Wilson, All Souls; treasurer, Mr. 
George Friedrichs, All Souls. Trustees, 
Miss Jda L. Rich, Mr. John Murray, 
Rey. Elmer Peters, Mrs. Walter Sherman, 
Mr. Harry Congdon, Mrs. Frederick Tay- 
lor, Mr. James Bronis. * * Metropolitan 
Women’s Alliance.—The officers for the 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, pastor of the 
First Parish Universalist Church in Mal- 
den, Mass., has been elected president of 
the Malden Ministers’ Association. Dr. 
Sykes was president of the association 
about fifteen years ago. Mr. Brooks 


coming year, elected at the last meeting 
are: President, Mrs. George A. Friedrich; 
first vice-president, Mrs. L. Hamilton 
Garner; second vice-president, Miss P. 
Clark; treasurer, Mrs. C. E. Holmes; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. Harry Kussmaul. 
** Our Father.—The Business and 
Professional Women’s Club at its closing 
meeting voted gifts to Brooklyn philan- 
thropies, to the Clara Barton Home, the 
Camp Hill, Alabama, school, and other de- 
nominational activities. The Woman’s 
Alliance appropriated goodly sums to 
various church enterprises. These or- 
ganizations exist to help the needy. Some 
of the church people gave $100 to the 
Children’s Aid Society for the summer 
work. The closing meeting of the Men’s 
Club, a ladies’ night, was addressed by 
Dr. Wm. L. Felter, principal of the Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn. On Sunday, 
June 7, the service was impressively con- 
ducted by the youngest member of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Richard Prescott 
Saunders, who gave an excellent address 
upon “A Young Man and Religion.’”?’ On 
Tuesday, June 16, the Misses Annie L. 
and Hattie E. Miller, faithful and beloved 
members of the Church of Our Father, 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
dwelling in one house, their home at Val- 
ley Stream, Long Island. Without doubt 
there will be a great gathering of friends 
at that time. The sisters are beloved by a 
host of friends, who know their royal 
kindness, compelling good-will, ennobling 
friendship and glorious Christian character. 
* * Mt. Vernon.—The Men’s Club, 
under the leadership of Lester G. Budlong, 
closed a successful season with an evening 
of motion pictures shown by Laurence 
Wales Holden. The fall program will 
include several addresses by university 
professors. Our church school appre- 
ciates the fine work of Miss Bertha Cobb 
and Miss Marjorie Robinson, also of Miss 
Theta Henderschott and Madame Merz 
Maharon. At our annual parish meeting 
the treasurer reported a successful year 
with all bills paid. Mr. Elmer Shepard 
of New Rochelle was elected president of 
the society for the ensuing year. Under 
the hospitality of the Women’s League 
the Mt. Vernon Garden Club held a two 
day flower show in the parishroom. Our 
Women’s League is justly proud of its 
social and financial program and has given 
to many causes during the year. Mrs. 
A. L. Craig of Scarsdale is now its leader. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


has been vice-president of the association 
through the past two years. 

Owing to the illness of Dr. Albion of 
Provincetown, Mass., the pulpit of that 
church has been filled on the four past 
Sundays by Rev. Luther J. Pollard, Mr. 
Donald Lothrop, Rev. Benjamin F. White, 
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and Rev. John B. Reardon. Supplies will 
be provided by the office of the State Su- 
perintendent for the Sundays in June. 


Rev. H. C. Ledyard of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, having been elected pastor of the 
churches in Brockton and Abington, Mass., 
the Brockton church will have no preach- 
ing services through June, July, and 
August. Mr. Ledyard will take up his 
new work with the two parishes with the 
first of September. Abington closed its 
preaching services on June 7, Mr. Lewis of 
Tufts College, preacher. 


Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., conducted 
the radio service over stations WBZ and 
WBZA for the Boston Federation of 
Churches on Wednesday, June 10. 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose was the preacher 
in Nashua, N. H., on June 7. He will be 
the supply at Norwood, Mass., on June 14, 
while the pastor, Rev. John D. Brush, is 
in New York State. 


Preachers at the First Church in Lowell, 
Mass., through June are the following, 
all students from Tufts College: June 7, 
Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk; June 14, Mr. 
George LaPointe; June 21, Mr. Emerson 
S. Schwenk; June 28, Mr. George Wood. 
The Lowell church will be closed through 
July and August. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, was the preacher in Southbridge, 
Mass., on June 7, going there chiefly to 
meet the parishioners in regard to a 
successor to Rev. H. W. Haynes, who 
closed his pastorate in Southbridge on 
May 31. 


Tt is now definitely reported that 538 
registered as present at the recent annual 
meetings of the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention in Gloucester. There 
were 350 present at the Memorial Sunday 
service in the Gloucester church on May 
24. Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, the minis- 
ter, preached to the patriotic societies of 
the city. 


Rev. P. J. McInnes of North Orange, 
Mssa., gave the Memorial Day Address 
on May 30 at Tully, Mass., before the 
G. A. R. men and the men of the World 
War. Mr. McInnes expects to be in the 
Harvard Summer School in August. 


Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, preached 
in the First Church in Lowell, Mass., on 
Sunday, May 31, and in the Universalist 
church in Buffalo, N. Y., on June 7. 


Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea, Vt., 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before 
the sixteen graduates of the Chelsea high 
school, May 31. Mr. McIntire will sup- 
ply the pulpit in Woodsville, N. H., where 
he was pastor for twelve years, on June 28 
and the first two Sundays in July. 


Rev. John Clarence Petrie, minister 
of the Unitarian church in Memphis, 
Tenn., has completed a four days preach- 
ing mission for the Universalist congrega- 
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tions near Ellisville, Miss. Mr. Petrie 
has also accepted the invitation of the 
United Church of Deerfield, Mass. (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational), to serve as sum- 
mer pastor for five weeks beginning July 5. 


The engagement of Miss Josephine 
Young to Everett Needham Case, has 
been announced by her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen D. Young, at Van Hornes- 
ville, N. Y. The announcement, which 
was to have been made several weeks ago, 
was delayed by the illness and death of 
Mr. Young’s mother. The wedding will 
take place the latter part of June on a 
date not yet fixed. Only members of the 
two families will attend. Miss Young, 
after her graduation from Bryn Mawr in 
1928, and one year of travel in Europe, 
joined the educational department of the 
National Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Case, son of Mr. and Mrs. James Herbert 
Case, of Plainfield, N. J., was graduated 
from Princeton in 1922 and later took his 
honor degree in history at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, England. 


Massachusetts 


Franklin.—Reyv. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. One of the most gratifying hap- 
penings in the life of our church the past 
year is the addition to the teaching force 
of our Sunday school of three of Frank- 
lin’s most prominent young business men. 
Each took charge of a class of boys, and 
these classes have maintained a nearly 
perfect attendance record. Our church 
raised its quota for the Clara Barton- 
Ferry Beach projects, as it had previously 
done for the Doolittle Home. Dean 
McCollester preached the sermon to the 
graduating class of Dean Academy and 
Dean Emeritus Charles R. Brown of 
Yale Divinity School gave the commence- 


ment address. 
* * 


MAINE HAS MADE A FINE START 


For the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Ferry Beach 


' There are yet many reports to come in 
from Maine, especially from the Portland 


area. The asterisk indicates a report re- 
ceived but pledges not as yet sent in: 
Auburn Ain. cdc otk 2 Sete $ 32.00* 
Aupustar) acl. «tics ee ee 50.00* 
Bangoratt tas ole vated, ee 476.00 
Bath! 26,28 G248. .dx'. cece 

Beliastieren tad: ., os ck ise 

Biddeford and Saco.......... 60.00 
Bingham. «22 Ae cr hi ene 

IBMT S WACK rica shaile asset ree 

Calais etc Fx REE E Se hee ee 

Canton Wietxs/\c oa See ee 3.00 
Caribou... pen ot ree nerd 

Dexter a ssi,..cloviess eee 100.45 
Dover-Foxcroft .....206...4 216.00* 
Gardineroacs 2 )s43 33s rage oak 

Guilfordiatie. aisakt:, Seer. 145.50* 
Hinarnia ig. irik sti dee 

Kinetield 434.) ves Sateen 10.00 
LheWIStOn Wn saan chee tea eee 
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Lishon Center em, (ee. eas 3.00 

Pivermore: Halls. eae 22.95 

(NLA CHIES ac Recents ones 

Mechanic Mallsiaeenic eee 

Milo Fae ee seen. om ee 5.00 

Norwayit hein % Geena 

Oakfield yey ees «ter eee 89.00 

@akland at. wictmeete coders 

Orono eas ee eee Tee ee 5.00 

PIttstielden ists tiaee.k tse 91.00 

Portland (All Souls) ......... 

Portland (Messiah) 2.4.72... 

Portland (Congress Square) .. 599.50: 

Rock landstan siamo. later 

Rumford sts eee eee 

Sangerville emer, sce ee : 

Waterville tiyhs as .eet yc 16.65 

‘Westbrook wince hi eee 396.00 

WiestiParistetn erst crcamcias 89.35 

A) Wet Shey caMlins sin Pie re eater eR Si: 

Gorham! ON se ee See 24.00* 
$2,434.40 
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CHURCH GOING 


If you are one of those who for one 
reason or another—perhaps for no reason 
—have become careless and casual about 
church going, suppose that during the 
summer you build up this altogether good 
resolution: to start in the fall and make 
church going your Sunday habit. It is not 
so hard as you may think. Indeed, most 
people find it easier to go to church every 
Sunday than to go once ina while. Habit 
is nature’s psychological fly wheel which 
reduces effort by giving us the benefit of 
momentum. Ifitirks you to get up Sunday 
morning and get ready for church, if 
you have got in the way of devoting Sun- 
day to visiting, or joy-riding, or odd-job- 
bing, or easy-chairing, if you are apt to 
have company and think you must stay at 
home and entertain them, if you are a 
slave to the Sunday dinner, or a victim of 
“Seventh-Day nostalgia,” or if you have 
just got out of the habit—try this experi- 
ment: Say to yourself, ‘“The church is a 
mighty important institution: it is my 
church as much as anybody’s; my reasons 
for not going are mostly not reasons, but 
alibis; others who live farther away, who 
work just as hard, who have just as many 
reasons for not going as I have, do go. 
I can if I make up my mind IJ am going 
to.”’ Then make up your mind you are 
going to. Then do it—for three months. 
The rest of the year will take care of it- 


self. Will you try it?—Bulletin of the 
Grove Hall Universalist Church. 

} * * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 

Previously reported .............- 934 

Norwich, Conn. .......: 6552, SHUR aS 2 

Stamford? Connie emeeies aes aS 4 

Lasisingy: Michos eh aeiet etna aires 6 

PalmerwNlass. adh Sea sehine eee 2 

NewarksuN). Jictiaesirtd Mee ae ech. 18 

otal re a aan cas eee 966 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., is 
Secretary of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention and General Su- 
perintendent. 

Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth is a 
member of the New England Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church who has been stationed for 
ten years or more at Chateau Thier- 
ry, in charge of the important social 
service program there of the Metho- 
dist Church. He has recently re- 
ceived his appointment as ‘‘Minis- 
ter in the interest of World Peace’”’ 
and is located permanently at 
Geneva. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter is secretary 
of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian 
Association. He is a graduate of 
Brown and Clark Universities and 
for several years was professor of so- 
cial and political sciences at Skid- 
more. He was one of fifty profes- 
sors who went with the Carnegie 
Endowment to Geneva. 

Eleanor Barnes was the war- 
time secretary of the Medical and 
Surgical Bureau of the American 
Red Cross in Paris. 

Rev. Herbert E. Eenton, D. D., 
has been pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, since 
March, 1920. He is secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
chairman of the International Re- 
lations Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, 
and chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 
of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, as well as a member of 
other important bodies. 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland is a distin- 
guished Unitarian clergyman, born 
in England in 1842. Originally a 
Baptist, he became a Unitarian in 
1872 and has held important pas- 
torates in the United States and 
Canada. He has been general sec- 
retary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference and a member of a com- 
mission from the British Unitarian 
Association to visit India and study 
conditions. He has held important 
lectureships at Meadville and St. 
Lawrence and has been editor of the 
Unitarian Monthly and president 


» of the India Home Rule League of 


America. Heis the author of many 


_ books, including ‘‘The Origin and 


Growth of the Bible.’ 
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CHRISTENINGS 


reported, 92. 
Total, 93. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
MURRAY GROVE 


If you are interested in Murray Grove, 
as every Universalist ought to be, join 
the Association. There is no initiation 
ceremony and your presence “in person” 
is not demanded. Send a dollar to Miss 
Agnes L. Nicol, 1703 Sanderson Ave., 
Seranton, Penn., and that very efficient 
secretary will do all the rest. People 
who never have had the privilege of visit- 
ing the Grove, but who honor the memory 
of Potter and Murray, and who love the 
Gospel that is preached at this shrine, 
send their membership fees each year and 
rejoice in their sense of partnership. An 
even better thing to do is to become a life 
member, which costs but $25. There are 
149 life memberships at present—a good 
beginning. But with fifty thousand Uni- 
versalists in America, every one indebted 
to the pioneers of Good Luck, the roll 
ought to be multiplied many times. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 759) 
the reader will be puzzled by Mr. Hill’s 
attempted interpretation of such factors 
in economic terms. 

Mr. Hill’s analysis of the Negro’s politi- 
cal status and possibilities offers consid- 
erable food for thought to the interested 
reader, and in this chapter will be found 
much information of value to the student 
of this particular problem. 

Few will dispute Mr. Hill’s declaration 
that the Negro constitutes an important 
asset to our national religion, and that 
through his music and philosophy he is 
making important contributions to the 
spiritual life of the nation. As a preacher 
and sociologist Mr. Hill is particularly well 
qualified to speak on this aspect of the 
Negro in America. Mr. Hill also calls 
attention to the Negro’s patriotism, a fact 
which becomes all the more remarkable in 
the light of treatment of Negro soldiers in 
the World War. Only a race with infinite 
patience and kindness could face the 
horrors of war with such scant prospect of 
reward or even recognition, regardless of 
its sacrifices. In concluding Chapter VIII 
Mr. Hill says that “American Negroes— 
comprising more than one-tenth of the 
population, which means more than one- 
tenth of our man power—are perhaps our 
greatest national asset.” 7 

As in patriotism, so in art, believes Mr. 
Hill, the Negro is a great national asset, if 
not the greatest asset. The frequent 
superlatives of the author are apt to con- 
fuse the reader at times, but can be readily 
overlooked in view of Mr. Hill’s deep in- 
sight into and sympathy for the subject he 
is treating. In his chapter on Negro po- 
tentialities he points out that white people 
must learn to know the Negro. He is 
right in assuming that very few do, and, 
in the mind of the reviewer, Mr. Hill 
could well have stressed the fact that 
those Southerners who boast of “know- 
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ing how to handle the Negro” have much 
to learn in this respect. 

In conclusion, there is one point of Mr. 
Hill’s that deserves special thought on the 
part of any who read this book. Even a 
race that is conspicuous for its long suffer- 
ing endurance of injustice may in the course 
of time reach the limits of its endurance. 
Many young Negro leaders have already 
gone “red,’’ scorned by a society which 
rejects their talents because their skin is 
dark. It is not inconceivable that the 
Negro race may eventually look to such 
leadership as offering thé greatest hope for 
justice and a fair opportunity to attain 
the good things of life. Whether this ever 
occurs or not rests with white America 
and its attitude toward the colored race. 
Surely here is a problem that should en- 
gage the profound consideration of every 
intelligent American. 

Peter B. Schroeder. 

Hampton Institute, 

Virginia. 

* * 
ORDINATION OF WILBURN BEACH 
MILLER 


On Wednesday evening, May 26, the or- 
dination of Wilburn Beach Miller to the 
Universalist ministry took place in Crane 
Chapel, Tufts College. The chapel itself 
is a beautiful place for such a ceremony, 
and the whole service made a deep im- 
pression upon the audience gathered for 
the occasion. The faculty and candidate 
and others taking part in’ the service en- 
tered from Miner Hall, making an aca- 
demic procession. At the organ was Mr. 
Carl A. Storm, a member of the Theological 
School. 

The invocation was given by Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff. Scripture was read 
by Dr. B. W. Brotherston. 

The ordaining sermon was preached by 
Vice-Dean Clarence R. Skinner, who 
took for his theme, “The Function of the 
Christian Church in the Modern World.” 
It was an illuminating and inspiring ad- 
dress, outlining the work of the Christian 
minister as a leader of religious life. 

The ordination vow and the right hand 
of fellowship were given by Rev. Gustave 
Leining, chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowship. Mr. Leining has an impres- 
sive way that makes this vow and welcome 
a significant event. 

Following this, Dean L. 8S. McCollester 
gave the greetings from the school faculty 
to the candidate. He commented on the 
excellence of Mr. Miller’s work during 
his residence in the college, commending 
him for his high ideals, integrity of char- 
acter, and earnestness of purpose. He 
spoke of him as one in whom the school 
has great confidence and for whom it sees 
great success. He assured him that he 
had the thorough esteem of the faculty 
and college and that they look forward to 
a long ministry of great helpfulness. 

After this, Mr. Miller knelt. . The 
ministers stood in the chancel and drew 
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around the candidate, and Dr. McColles- 
ter made the prayer of ordination. 

Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer of the Department 
of Church History then gave Mr. Miller 
greetings and outlined most suggestively 
the ideals of the modern Christian and 
liberal ministry. 

Dr. Louis A. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, brought 
to Mr. Miller the greetings and felicita- 
tions of the trustees of Tufts College. Jn 
a very happy way, he told the candidate 
what the trustees of the college expect 
of him as a man in the ministry, and how 
he was entering into religious leadership at 
a most interesting time in the world’s 
history. 

Dr. L. W. Coons, Superintendent of 
the Churches in Massachusetts, brought 
to the occasion the greetings of the Uni- 
versalist Convention. He spoke of the 
‘field of the modern ministry and the good 
fortune that was Mr. Miller’s in having 
had the training of Tufts College and 
Crane Theological School, and in enter- 
ing into the Christian ministry at this 
important time when the world is so in 
need of constructive leadership. 

At the close of the service, the newly or- 
dained minister pronounced the bene- 
diction. The audience remained standing, 
while those taking part marched out of the 
chapel, and in the vestibule Rev. Wilburn 
Beach Miller received the congratulations 
of the faculty, students, and the friends 
from his parish in Stowe. Altogether the 
occasion was most impressive and it was 
a very interesting fact that Mr. Miller 
should be ordained in the chapel of this 
school where his father, the late Rev. 
Chester Gore Miller, of Maine had been 
a student. One of the happiest items of 
the whole evening was the presence of 
the candidate’s mother and sister who had 
come down for this occasion. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Ordination authorized of Gilbert A. Potter, grad- 
uating student at Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, George L. Thomp- 
son (D. U.) from New York. 

The Committee will hold a meeting on June 15 at 
174 Newbury St., Boston, at 9.00 a. m. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
* * 
OM10 CONVENTION CALL 

The 106th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22 to 25, 1931, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
hess as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
* * 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 

White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rey. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
19 to 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
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to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1 
Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education, For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

* * 
W. U. M.S. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held in the Universalist church in 
Barre Tuesday, June 30. Reports from state of- 
ficers, from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. ‘There will 
be election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before this 
meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
+ % 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The opening day at Ferry Beach will be July 18. 
Institute Weeks have been arranged as follows: 

Y. P. C. U. Week—July 18-25. 

Sunday School Week—July 25-August 1. 

Missionary Week—August 1-8. 

Camp Cheery—August 1-8. 

Ministers’ Week—August 1-8. 

Older Young People’s Week—August 1-8. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 8-22. 

Reservations may be made at once. The Ferry 
Beacher, official booklet of the season, will soon be 
ready for distribution. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 

126 So. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

20% 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec will be 
held in Barre, Vermont, June 29 to July 1 inclusive. 

This marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
meeting of the General Convention in Barre. This 
anniversary will be observed. 

An address will be given by Rev. Lee 8. McColles- 
ter, D. D., of Tufts College. The sermon will be 
read which was preached by Hosea Ballou at the ses- 
sion in 1831. 

Plan to be present, and make reservations with 
Mrs. Homer C. Ladd, 40 Orange Street, Barre, Ver 
mont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE 


Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
GENERAL Y. P. C. U 
Official Call 

The forty-third annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Ine.) will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
ginning at 7.30 p. m. on July 7, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, and election of officers for the ensuing year; 
to take action on the following motion: to amend 
the Constitution by (1) inserting (b) in Section 2 
reading ‘‘No officer shall be eligible to hold the same 
offices for more than three consecutive terms;” (2) 
striking out Section 3 reading “No member of the 
Executive Board shall be eligible to hold the same 
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office for more than three consecutive terms” and 
inserting as a new Section 3, “The other four mem- 
bers of the Executive Board shall hold office until 
the second annual meeting after their election, ex- 
cept when elected to fill a vacancy, the terms of two 
members expiring at each annual meeting. Said 
members shall be eligible for only one re-election;” 
also for the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary,-Treasurer. 

bd 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P.C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 


Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stcne 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
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Crackling 


Two producers of the drama were ene- 
mies. They were on the same commit- 
tee, however, on better conditions in the 
theater. ‘There are a hundred ways of 
making money in the show business,”’ said 
the first. 

“Yes,”’ reminded the other, “but only 
one honest way.” 

“And what is that?” asked the first 
fellow. 

““Ah,’”’ was the vicious retort, “I thought 
you wouldn’t know it!”’—New York 
Mirror. 
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Paul Revere—One of the Four Horse- 
men. 

Mme. Curie—And her hushand. were 
great leaders in science. If it wasn’t for 
them we would have no radio to-day. 

Jefferson—Grafted in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Hoover—Started the idea of a substi- 
tute for food.—From ‘The Person-Con- 
sciousness of a Selected Group of High 
School Pupils,” by L. D. Williams (Uni- 
versity of California). 
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Mrs. Bight: “I hear you’ve got a new 
organ in your church. Now all you need 
is a monkey.” 

Mrs. Gnasty: “And all you need in 


yours is an organ.’’—Pathfinder. 
* * 
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Sanborn: “What kind of a woman is 
Smith’s wife?” 

Ovaltine: ‘The kind that talks on and 
on and on about the things that leave her 
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to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


A Democrat is a man who can tell you 
how his party is going to improve business, 
if elected, but doesn’t know how it’s going 
to raise the money to pay off its campaign 
expenses.— J udje. 

* * 

Mother: ‘And what was grandmother 
doing to-day?” 

Little Bertha: “She was making soup 
without a can opener!’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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Tired Wife (to fussy husband): ‘‘Really, 
John, I’d rather have all the children sick 
than you.” 


John: “So would I.’”’—Bosion Transcript. 
* * 


“Like a letter from home.’”’—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.’”—A New Yorker. 


“Tt seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.””—A North Carolinian. 


Speaking for the average American, 
there’s nothing as mutual as the English 
lecturer’s sense of satisfaction on arriving 


safely back in London.—Detroit News. 
* * 
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“Bmbodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 


The only universal rule for wooing sleep Grayson.”—A Californian 


seems to be Mark Twain’s: “If you can 
not sleep, try lying on the edge of the bed 
—then you may drop off.”’ 


* * 
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Dr. Shapley, Harvard astronomer, we 
read, spends his spare time studying ants. 
Life is just one big picnic to some people.— 
Judge. 
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